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Fox  Sale  by 

’fLe  American  News  Conjpa»y) 

115,  117,  119  and  121  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Base  Ball  Caps,  Eight  Corners,  with  Star  in  Top  or  C<r 

ed  Seams. 

Sam  4 
Per.  ..  Mall* 

Made  of  Best  Merino,  any  style,  Nos.  152  to  157  ;  164  and  165 _ $12  00  $1| 

“  “  “  Uniform  Flannel,  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  9  00  C 

“  “  Second  Quality  Flannel,  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  ....  6  00  Ck 

Base  Ball  Jockey  Shaped  Caps,  with  Star  on  Top 

Corded  Seams. 

,  Pam)f  II 

Per  Doz.  Mail!  A 

Made  of  Best  Merino,  any  Style  from  No.  158  to  163  ;  166 and  167.. $15  00  $1 

Opera  Flannel,  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  ..  12  00  ] 

Uniform  Flannel,  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  ..  9  00  ( 
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Best  English  Worsted  Webbing  Belts. 
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44 


44 


44 
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“  Double  “ 

American  Union  Webbing  Belts. 


44 


44 


44 


44 


Ah.  Sizes. 

Sam 

Per  Doz. 

Mail 

.$6  00 

# 

..  8  00 

( 

8am 

Per  Doz. 

Mai 

.$4  00 

$( 

( 

£ 


“  149,  Blue  “ 

Webbing  Belts  Lettered  with  name  of  Club,  $3.00  per  doz.  extra. 


Extra  Long  Base  Ball  Hose  and  Leggings. 


8am 

Per  Doz.  Mai 


Heavy  English,  all  Worsted  Hose .  $27  00 

with  Cotton  Feet .  24  00 


44 


44 


S 


C  4 


44 


44 
4  4 


44 


ran 


Leggings,  no  feet  (see  our  Fashion 

sheet),  Nos.  833  to  836 .  21  00 

Extra  Long  American  Hose,  any  style,  first  quality .  10  00 

“  “  “  “  “  “  second  “  .  6  00 

I! 

Note. — The  numbers  as  above  quoted  on  Belts,  Caps  and  Hose  correspond, 
the  styles  on  the  colored  pages  in  this  book.  In  ordering,  order  by  ni  I  JUj 
We  send  samples  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  or  by  express  C.l 
Clubs  ordering  six  or  nine  Caps,  Belts  or  Hose  at  a  time  are  entitled  to  the] 
rates.  Clubs  wishing  Outfits  will  be  furnished  our  new  Centennial  Fashion 
and  Catalogue  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


PECK  &  SNYDER,  Manufacturers, 
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THE  OFFICIAL  ASSOCIATION  BOOK. 

By  the  express  appointment  of  the  Conventions  of  the  Profes¬ 
sional  and  Amateur  National  Association,  held  in  March,  1872, 
Be  Witt’s  Base-Ball  Guide  was  named  as  the  Official  Book 
of  the  two  Associations,  for  the  season  of  1872. 

The  appended  certificates  are  presented  in  proof  of  the  above 
statement : 

PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATE. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  7,  1872. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional  B.  B.  Players,  held  in 
Cleveland,  Monday  evening,  March  4,  1872,  furnished  by  me  this  day  to  Mr. 
Robt.  M.  De  Witt,  of  New  York,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at 
the  said  convention,  he  being  the  only  person  authorized  to  publish  the  same. 

N.  E.  YOUNG, 

Secretary  N.  A.  P.  B.  B  P. 

The  Amateur  Convention  adopted  a  resolution,  authorizing  Mr. 
Robt.  M.  De  Witt  to  publish  the  official  proceedings,  and  direct¬ 
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our  National  Game,  and  that  he  be  furnished  with  a  certified  copy  of  the 
amended  rules,  as  adopted,  for  publication  in  his  book. 

At  the  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional 
Players,  held  in  March,  1875,  the  Secretary  was  empowered  to 
give  the  appended  certificate  : 
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I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  amended  Rules  as  adopted  at 
the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional  Base- 
Ball  Players,  held  in  Philadelphia,  Monday,  March  1st,  1875. 

A.  F.  CHILDS,  Secretary. 


PREFACE 


The  National  game  of  base-ball  now  stands  pre-eminent  as  the 
American  field-sport  of  the  age.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  game  did  base-ball  reach  the  point  of  popularity  it  attained 
during  the  season  of  1875,  and  most  assuredly  never  before  in  the 
annals  of  the  game  have  there  been  known  such  brilliant  displays 
of  its  most  attractive  features  as  were  exhibited  the  past  seasou, 
in  Amateur  as  well  as  in  Professional  circles.  Over  two  thousand 
Amateur  Base-ball  clubs  participated  in  the  season’s  contests  of 
1875,  the  list  including  clubs  from  the  pine  forests  of  Maine  to  the 
golden  sands  of  California,  and  from  the  realm  of  her  British  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  dominion  in  Canada  to  the  Southern  States  of  our  Republic. 
Of  these,  about  twenty- five  clubs  were  run  on  a  Professional  basis, 
while  thirteen  of  this  class  entered  the  Championship  arena  In 
fact,  the  Amateur  organizations  of  this  country  stand  in  the  ratio 
of  over  a  hundred  to  one  of  the  Professional  class.  Owing  to 
abuses  which  the  Professional  clubs  have  allowed  to  creep  into 
their  circle,  a  certain  prejudice  has  been  created  against  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  this  class  of  ball-players.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  while  our  game  exists  there  always  will  be  a  Pro- 
fessional  class  of  its  exponents ;  and  the  only  question  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  majority  of  the  whole  fraternity  is,  whether  this 
class  shall  be  encouraged  by  a  liberal  recognition  and  a  reputable 
patronage  to  play  the  game  in  its  integrity,  or  shall,  by  the  very 
reverse  action,  be  driven  to  indulge  in  the  worst  phases  of  Profes¬ 
sionalism  in  all  sports,  viz.,  gambling,  frauds,  and  that  curse  of  all 
sports,  “  hippodroming.”  This  is  the  view  we  take  of  the  Profes¬ 
sional  question ;  and  since  the  inauguration  of  the  system  our  object 
has  been  to  give  every  encouragement  to  honorable  Professional 
exponents,  and  to  do  our  best  to  rid  the  fraternity  of  the  knaves 
and  “  frauds  ”  who  are  ever  to  be  found  sapping  at  the  very 
foundation  of  all  healthy  manly  sports. 
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A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  special  attractions  of  this  and  that 
leading  sport  of  the  day.  The  turfman  thinks  there  is  nothing 
approaching  the  excitement  of  a  horse-race,  which  from  the  start 
to  the  finish  occupies  but  a  few  minutes  of  time.  The  rower  re¬ 
gards  a  three  mile  “shell”  race  as  the  very  acme  of  sporting 
pleasures ;  while  the  yachtsman  looks  upon  all  other  contests  as 
of  trifling  importance  compared  with  that  ending  in  the  winning 
of  his  club  regatta  cup  ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  category 
of  sports  of  the  field,  the  forest  and  the  river.  But  if  any  one 
can  present  to  us  a  sport  or  pastime,  a  race  or  a  contest,  which 
can  in  all  its  essentials  of  stirring  excitement,  displays  of  manly 
courage,  nerve  and  endurance,  and  in  its  unwearying  scenes  of 
skillful  play  and  alternations  of  success,  equal  our  National  game 
of  ball,  we  should  like  to  see  it.  To  watch  the  incidents  of  a 
close  contest  between  two  such  well-matched  nines,  as  those  of  the 
Boston  and  Athletic  clubs,  is  a  treat  in  the  way  of  field  sport 
which  is  not  to  be  equalled,  in  our  humble  opinion.  The  cat-like 
agility  of  the  players  in  fielding,  the  manly  pluck  evinced  in  the 
facing  of  swiftly  batted  or  thrown  balls,  the  endurance  of  fatigue, 
the  judgment  in  running  the  bases,  the  skill  in  handling  the  bat, 
and  the  excitement  incident  to  the  alternations  in  securing  the 
lead  in  the  innings  of  the  game,  present  a  combination  of  attrac¬ 
tions  unequalled  in  any  other  game  or  sport  in  vogue.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  has  won  its  way  to  a  permanent  popularity,  which 
will  give  it  a  home  in  America  while  any  sport  whatever  is  indulged 
in.  It  is  an  American  game  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  oc¬ 
cupies  but  comparatively  a  short  time  to  play  a  match,  and  it  can 
be  played  by  boys  or  men  with  equal  pleasure.  It  can  be  enjoyed 
by  both  sexes  in  the  gatherings  of  spectators,  and  by  all  classes 
of  society  ;  and  while  the  game,  to  be  played  to  its  highest  point, 
needs  the  essentials  of  manly  pluck,  courage,  nerve  and  judgment, 
in  its  simplest  form  it  can  be  enjoyed  by  those  of  sedentary  habits 
and  of  light  physique  with  as  much  zest  as  by  the  most  thoroughly 
trained  athlete. 

The  early  part  of  1876  was  devoted  to  the  holding  of  Base-Ball 
Conventions  by  the  different  branches  of  the  fraternity.  On  Feb. 
2,  the  representatives  of  the  stock  company  Professional  clubs  held 
a  convention  in  New  York,  at  which  eightclubs  were  represented  ; 
and  at  this  meeting  a  League  Association  was  organized,  com¬ 
posed  exclusively  of  that  branch  of  the  Professional  clubs.  On 
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March  1st,  the  National  Association  of  Professional  Players  held 
a  Convention  at  New  Haven,  and  adjourned  to  meet  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  April,  3d.  On  March  8,  the  National  Association  of  Ama¬ 
teur  Players  held  their  Fourth  Convention,  adopted  Laws  and 
Rules  in  the  interest  of  the  genuine  Amateur  clubs.  These 
several  meetings  resulted  in  providing  special  National  Associa¬ 
tions  governing  the  three  recognized  classes  of  the  fraternity,  viz., 
the  legitimate  Amateur  clubs,  numbering  over  1500  ;  the  regular 
stock  company  Professional  clubs,  consisting  of  eight  clubs  only  ; 
and  the  co-operative  and  semi-Professional  clubs,  which  muster 
not  over  thirty  or  forty  throughout  the  entire  country.  These 
several  Associations  adopted  special  rules  for  their  class  govern¬ 
ment,  and  amended  the  playing  code  so  as  to  leave  it  essentially 
but  one  code  governing  the  whole  fraternity.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  reform  movement  will  prove  more  advantageous  than  it 
promised  to  be  at  the  opening  of  the  season. 


Diagram  of  a  Base-Ball  Field,  with  Lines  of  Measurement* 


Right-short. 

O 


2d  Baseman. 
O 


O  Right-fielder. 


Left-fielder.  O 


Centre-fielder. 

O 


OUT-FIELD. 


O  3dBi 
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The  Dimensions  of  a  Ball  Field- 

A  base-ball  field  should  be  at  least  500  feet  in  length  by  350  in 
breadth.  The  in-field  should  be  level,  and  covered  with  well-roRed 
turf  of  fine  small  grass  and  clover.  The  grass  should  be  frequently 
cut  by  machine ;  this  will  cause  it  to  become  velvety  and  close. 
Of  course  the  ground  from  the  pitcher’s  position  to  that  of  the 
catcher,  should  be  bare  of  turf,  some  eight  feet  in  width,  and  laid 
with  hard  dry  soil,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  off  water. 
The  edge  should  be  level  with  the  turf  border.  The  paths  on  the 
lines  from  base  to  base — three  feet  in  width — should  also  be  laid 
with  hard  soil,  and  also  a  circle  around  each  base. 

In  measuring  out  the  distances  for  the  various  positions  and 
points  of  the  field,  the  simplest  plan  is  as  follows  : 

Having  determined  on  the  point  of  the  home-base,  measure 
from  that  point  down  the  field  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet 
four  inches ,  and  the  end  will  indicate  the  position  of  the  second 
base  ;  then  take  a  cord  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long ,  fasten  one 
end  at  the  home-base,  and  the  other  at  the  second,  and  then  grasp 
it  in  the  centre  and  extend  it  first  to  the  right  side,  which  will  give 
the  point  of  the  first  base,  and  then  to  the  left,  which  will  indicate 
the  position  of  the  third ;  this  will  give  the  exact  measurement,  as 
the  string  will  thus  form  the  sides  of  a  square  the  sides  of  which 
are  respectively  ninety  feet.  On  a  line  from  the  home  to  the 
second  base  and  distant  from  the  former  fo7'ty-Jive  feet ,  is  the 
pitcher’s  first  point,  the  second  point  being  six  feet  further,  on  the 
same  line.  The  foul-ball  posts  are  placed  on  a  line  with  the 
home  and  first  base,  and  home  and  third,  and  should  be  at  least 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  bases.  As  these  posts  are  intended 
solely  to  assist  the  umpire  in  his  decisions  in  reference  to  foul 
balls,  they  should  be  high  enough  from  the  ground,  and  painted  so 
as  to  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  umpire’s  position.  Flags  are  the 
best  for  that  purpose. 
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THE  00EEE0T  POSITION  IN  BATTING. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  batsman  standing  so  as  to  face  for 
a  hit  to  right-field,  with  his  bat  properly  poised  ready  for  prompt  no¬ 
tion  either  to  strike  at  a  high  or  a  low  ball. 
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A  BAD  POSITION  IN  BATTING. 


The  above  cut  illustrates  the  absurd  position  in  which  batsmen  are 
frequently  seen  when  facing  a  pitcher.  It  will  be  observed  how 
cramped  the  position  is  he  occupies,  and  how  badly  he  holds  his  bat. 
He  neither  stands  properly  nor  does  he  hold  his  bat  as  he  should. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  illustration  what  the  rule  means  by  the 
words,  “  with  the  arm  swinging  nearly  perpendicular  at  the  side  of 
the  body.”  This  is  the  delivery  of  a  pitch,  a  toss,  a  jerk,  or  an  under¬ 
hand  throw,  the  ball  in  each  case  passing  below  the  line  of  the  hip  as 
the  hand  holding  it  is  swung  forward  in  delivery. 


A  FAIK  DELIVEEY. 
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AN  ILLEGAL  DELIVERY. 

The  rule  governing  the  delivery  of  the  hall  requires  that  the  ball 
shall  be  swung  forward  below  the  line  of  the  hip.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  pitcher  in  the  above  cut  is  delivering  the  ball  on  the  line  of  the 
hip,  instead  of  below  that  line,  as  the  rule  requires. 
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DIAGRAM  OF  STRIKER’S  POSITION.  ■ 


■■  ♦♦♦ 


Umpire’s 

o 

Position. 

Catcher’s 

© 

Position. 


The  batsman  is  required  to  stand  within  the  lines  of  either  of  the 
above  positions,  according  as  he  may  bat  either  right  or  left-handed. 
He  can  take  any  steps  he  chooses  within  the  lines,  but  if  he  steps  out¬ 
side,  the  umpire  is  obliged  to  call  “  foul  strike,”  and  two  such  strikes 
put  him  out.  To  strike  a  “  fair  foul  ”  he  should  stand  as  close  to  the 
front  line  and  as  near  the  “  fair  ”  ground  as  possible. 
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THE  NATIONAL  GAME  OF  BASE-BALL. 

ITS  RISE  AND  PROGRESS. 

Base-ball  dates  its  origin  from  the  old  English  game  of  rounders, 
to  which,  however,  it  now  bears  as  much  resemblance  as  chess  to 
draughts  or  “  chequers.”  In  this  country  the  early  history  of  the 
game  shows  it  to  have  been  little  else  than  a  school-boy  pastime.  In 
1845  it  began  to  occupy  a  more  important  position  in  the  record  of 
American  field-sports,  and  about  that  time  it  became  a  regular  club 
game,  the  Knickerbocker  Club  of  New  York  being  regarded  as  the 
Nestor  of  Base-ball.  Nearly  forty  years  ago,  a  species  of  base-ball, 
known  as  “  Town  Ball,”  was  in  vogue  in  Philadelphia,  the  Olympio 
Club  of  that  city  being  its  principal  exemplar.  At  a  later  time,  too, 
a  phase  of  base-ball  was  popular  in  the  Eastern  States,  under  the 
name  of  the  “New  England  Game,”  a  title  given  it  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  New  York  game  of  the  period;  the  former  being  played 
with  a  small,  light  ball,  which  was  thrown  overhand  to  the  bat,  while 
in  the  latter  a  large  elastic- ball  was  used  with  long  heavy  bats,  the 
ball  being  pitched  to  the  bat.  Base-ball  as  now  played,  however,  can 
only  date  its  rise  from  the  establishment  of  the  National  Association 
of  Base-ball  players,  organized  in  1857,  from  which  time  only  has  it 
been  played  under  a  specially  authorized  code  of  rules. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  Knickerbocker  Club,  the  rule  of  play 
was  to  throw  the  ball  at  a  player  in  putting  him  out ;  but  this  led  to 
several  severe  injuries,  and  at  the  first  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  existing  ball  clubs  the  rule  was  changed  to  its  present  wording, 
which  requires  the  ball  to  be  held  on  the  base  or  the  player  to  be 
touched  while  the  fielder  holds  the  ball,  before  he  can  be  put  out  in 
running  bases.  This  was  the  first  innovation  on  the  primitive  rule 
of  play  familiar  to  the  school-boys  of  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time, 
too — 1845  to  1856 — the  game  was  won  by  the  club  making  a  certain 
number  of  “  aces  ”  before  the  opposing  club  could.  Afterwards  the 
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rule  was  changed  so  as  to  give  the  victory  to  the  club  making  the 
most  runs  in  nine  innings’  play  on  each  side.  The  first  printed  code 
of  rules  contained  but  fourteen  sections,  and  under  it  the  pitcher  could 
deliver  the  bail  as  wildly  as  he  chose,  and  the  batsman  could  strike  at 
it  at  his  option,  thus  making  the  game  tediously  dull  and  uninterest¬ 
ing,  when  the  contesting  nines  were  rivals  or  pretty  evenly  matched. 
The  changes  in  the  rules  introduced,  even  at  the  first  convention  of 
the  fraternity  in  1857,  were  such  as  to  materially  improve  the  game; 
but  these  revised  rules  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  complete 
code  of  laws  by  which  base-ball  is  now  governed,  and  which  have 
brought  the  game  up  to  the  point  of  excellence  which  now  character¬ 
izes  it  Up  to  the  year  18G0  base-ball — as  played  under  the  National 
Association  rules — was  chiefly  confined  to  New  York  and  its  vicinity, 
though  a  few  clubs  existed  in  other  States.  But  in  1860  the  then 
brilliant  career  of  the  Excelsior  club  of  Brooklyn  created  quite  a  furor, 
and  the  tour  of  this  club  through  New  York  State,  and  afterwards  to 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  led  to  a  wide  extension  of  the  popularity 
of  base-ball ;  and  a  year  or  two  later  the  same  club  established  the 

“New  York  Game  ” — as  it  was  then  called — in  Boston,  and  it  gradu- 

,  »  _ 

ally  superseded  the  “  New  England  Game,”  which  is  now  almost  un¬ 
known. 

THE  FIRST  CHAMPIONSHIP  CONTESTS. 

The  first  series  of  contests  for  what  may  be  called  the  Base-ball 
Championship  took  place  during  1857— ’8  and  1859.  At  that  time  the 
Elysian  Fields,  at  Hoboken,  were  the  great  centre  of  base-ball  play¬ 
ing,  and  here  the  Knickerbocker,  Eagle,  Gotham,  and  Empire  clubs 
ruled  supreme.  A  rival  sprang  up,  however,  in  the  Atlantic  club  of 
Brooklyn,  and  after  some  tough  battles  it  was  generally  conceded 
that  the  latter  club  was  the  strongest  of  the  then  existing  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  success  of  the  Atlantics  led  to  the  arrangement  of  a  series 
of  three  games  between  selected  nines  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
clubs  in  1858,  known  as  the  “  Fashion  Course  Games.”  In  these  en¬ 
counters  New  York  bore  off  the  palm  by  scores  of  22  to  18,  and  29  to 
18,  against  a  score  of  29  to  8  in  the  single  game  won  by  Brooklyn. 
The  New  York  nine  in  the  first  match  included  Messrs.  De  Bost, 
catcher;  T.  Van  Cott,  pitcher;  Wadsworth,  first  base;  Pinckney, 
second  base  ;  Bixby,  third  base  ;  Gelston,  short-stop ;  Hoyt,  left  field  ; 
Benson,  centre  field;  and  Harry  Wright,  right  field.  The  Brooklyn 
nine  consisted  of  Leggett,  catcher  ;  M.  O’Brien,  pitcher ;  Price,  first 
base  ;  Holder,  second  base  ;  Masten,  third  base  ;  Pidgeon,  short-stop  ; 
P.  O’Brien,  left  field ;  Grum,  centre  field ;  and  Burr,  right  field.  In 
the  second  game,  Marsh,  Turner  and  Davis  played  in  place  of  Wads¬ 
worth,  Benson  and  Wright  on  the  New  York  side,  and  Oliver,  Pearce 
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and  Manolt,  in  the  place  of  Leggett,  Holder  and  Burr,  Brooklyn  win¬ 
ning  with  this  nine.  In  the  third  game,  Benson,  Burns,  McCosker, 
Tooker  and  Thorne  played  with  Gelston,  Wadsworth,  Pinckney  and 
De  Bost,  the  Brooklyn  nine  being  made  up  entirely  of  Atlantic  and 
Eckford  Club  players,  they  being  beaten  worse  than  before.  In  the 
season  of  1860,  the  Excelsior  Club  of  Brooklyn,  ranking  second  to 
none  at  any  time  in  social  standing,  then  occupied  the  highest  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  country,  as  the  leading  exemplars  of  the  beauties  of  the 
game  ;  and  during  this  year,  by  the  way,  this  club  did  more  to  estab¬ 
lish  base-ball  on  a  permanent  and  reputable  footing  than  had  before 
been  attempted  by  any  other  club ;  other  noteworthy  organizations, 
such  as  the  Knickerbocker  Club  of  Hew  York,  for  instance,  having 
been  more  limited  in  their  sphere  of  operations.  The  advent  of 
CreightoD,  during  that  memorable  season,  with  the  accompanying 
brilliant  career  of  the  Excelsior  Nine,  would  have  been  promptly  fol- 
*  lowed  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  rival  organizations  during  ensuing 
seasons  but  for  the  inauguration  of  the  great  rebellion  in  1861,  which, 
of  course,  materially  interfered  with  the  progress  of  base-ball ;  in¬ 
deed,  in  effect  it  put  it  back  several  years  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1864 
that  the  game  began  to  recover  its  lost  ground.  In  this  year  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  professional  ball-playing  began  to  openly  manifest  itself ;  for 
previously,  though  practically  in  existence  to  some  extent,  it  had  not 
been  prominently  brought  into  public  notice ;  and  with  this  new  sys¬ 
tem  came  the  real  struggle  for  the  championship.  Since  then  pro¬ 
fessional  ball-playing  has  been  officially  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
occupation;  and  no  doubt  the  distinction  of  classes  which  now  exists 
will  prevail  as  long  as  the  game  is  known.  Unfortunately,  certain 
evils  have  followed  in  the  train  of  professional  ball-playing,  which,  if 
not  checked  in  their  progress,  will,  ere  long,  so  damage  the  reputation 
of  the  fraternity  as  to  materially  interfere  with  the  future  welfare  and 
popularity  of  base-ball. 

THE  INAUGURATION  OF  PROFESSIONALISM. 

Up  to  1868  the  laws  of  the  National  Association  prohibited  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  any  paid  player  in  a  club  nine  ;  but  so  strong  had  the 
rivalry  become  between  leading  amateur  clubs  of  the  principal  cities 
where  the  game  was  then  in  full  operation,  that  the  practice  of  com¬ 
pensating  players  had  worked  its  way  to  an  extent  which  entirely 
nullified  the  law.  Finally,  at  the  Convention  of  1858,  the  rule  divid¬ 
ing  the  fraternity  into  two  distinct  classes  was  adopted,  and  in  1869 
the  first  regular  professional  club — the  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings— 
took  their  place  upon  the  field,  and  during  the  campaign  of  that  year 
they  encountered  every  strong  club  in  the  country  from  Maine  to 
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California,  and  they  met  with  such  remarkable  success  as  to  make 
their  career  in  that  year  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  the  game. 

The  success  of  the  Red  Stockings  in  1869  led  to  the  organization  of 
other  nines  of  that  class,  and  by  1871  the  clubs  had  become  numerous 
and  influential  enough  to  establish  a  Professional  Association  of  their 
own  ;  and  accordingly  in  that  year  the  first  series  of  championship 
contests  under  a  regular  official  code  of  rules  was  established,  and 
since  then  the  professional  contests  have  been  the  most  interesting 
base-ball  events  of  each  season. 


HOW  TO  PLAY  THE  GAME. 

There  is  no  game  now  in  vogue  the  theory  of  which  is  more  simple 
than  that  of  base-ball,  and  hence  its  attractions  for  the  masses  ;  and 
yet  to  excel  in  the  game  as  a  noted  expert  requires  not  only  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  physical  attributes  of  endurance,  agility,  strength,  good 
throwing  and  running  and  powers,  together  with  plenty  of  courage, 
pluck,  and  nerve ;  but  also  the  mental  powers  of  sound  judgment, 
quick  perception,  thorough  control  of  temper,  and  the  presence  of 
mind  to  act  promptly  in  critical  emergencies.  The  plain  theory  of 
base-ball  is  simply  as  follows  :  A  space  of  ground  being  marked  out  on 
a  level  field  in  the  form  of  a  diamond,  with  equal  sides,  bases  are  placed 
on  the  four  corners  thereof.  The  contestants  include  nine  players  on 
each  side — one  side  takes  the  field  and  the  other  goes  to  the  bat. 
When  the  field  side  take  their  positions  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball 
to  the  batsman,  who  endeavors  to  send  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  field¬ 
ers  and  far  enough  out  on  the  field  to  enable  him  to  run  round  the 
bases,  and  if  he  reaches  the  home-base — his  starting  point — without 
being  put  out,  he  scores  a  run.  He  is  followed  in  rotation  by  the 
others  of  his  side  until  three  of  the  batting  party  are  put  out,  when 
the  field  side  come  in  and  take  their  turn  at  the  bat.  This  goes  on 
until  nine  innings  have  been  played  to  a  close,  and  then  the  6ide 
scoring  the  most  runs  wins  the  game. 

THE  SEVERAL  POSITIONS  IN  THE  GAME. 

THE  CATCHER. 

This  player’s  duty  is  to  catch  all  balls  pitched  to  the  bat.  He 
stands  either  within  six  feet  of  the  home-base,  or  about  fifty  feet  back 
of  it,  according  to  the  style  of  the  pitcher’s  delivery,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  play.  When  the  pitching  is  slow  he  stands  near  to  the 
home-base.  When  it  is  swift  he  retires  to  a  distance  from  it ;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  swift  delivery,  when  players  are  running  the  bases,  he  is 
required  to  stand  near  to  the  base  in  order  to  be  ready  to  send  the  ball 
promptly  to  second  base,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  player  running  to  it. 
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He  can  put  out  the  batsman  either  by  catching  the  ball  from  the 
bat  on  the  fly,  either  fair  or  foul,  or  by  catching  it  when  hit  foul  on 
the  first  rebound  from  the  ground.  Should  the  batsman  strike  at  the 
ball  three  times  without  hitting  it,  and  the  catcher  hold  the  ball  either 
on  the  fly  or  the  first  bound,  the  batsman  is  out.  Should  he  not  catch 
the  ball  at  all  in  such  a  case,  he  should  endeavor  to  throw  the  ball  to 
first  base,  so  that  it  be  held  there  before  the  striker  reaches  it,  the 
striker  being  obliged  in  such  case  to  run  to  first  base. 

The  catcher  will  find  it  advantageous,  when  facing  swift  pitching, 
to  wear  tough  leather  gloves,  with  the  fingers  cut  off  near  the  joint, 
as  they  will  prevent  his  having  his  hands  split  and  puffed  up. 

THE  PITCHER. 

The  pitcher  is  the  most  important  player  in  the  field,  and  on  his  skill 
and  judgment  depends  half  the  battle  in  a  match.  His  position  is 
within  the  lines  of  a  space  six  feet  square.  The  rules  require  him  to 
deliver  the  ball  while  standing  in  his  position,  and  when  in  the  act  of 
delivering,  or  in  making  any  preliminary  motion  to  deliver  the  ball, 
be  must  have  both  feet  within  the  lines  of  his  position,  and  he  cannot 
take  a  step  outside  the  lines  until  the  ball  has  left  his  hands.  Should 
he  do  so  he  incurs  the  penalty  for  balking.  The  pitcher  makes  a 
balk  whenever  he  makes  any  single  one  of  the  motions  he  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  make  in  delivering  the  ball,  without  actually  delivering  it. 

The  pitcher  should  bear  in  mind  the  important  fact  that  thd  true 
art  of  pitching  is  to  deceive  the  eye  of  the  batsman ;  that  is,  to  send 
the  ball  in  to  the  bat  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  the  striker  to  believe 
that  it  is  just  coming  in  where  he  wants  it,  while  in  fact  it  is  either 
too  high  or  two  low,  or  is  too  swift  or  too  slow  for  the  purpose.  He 
should  have  the  pluck  to  face  hot  balls  direct  from  the  bat.  Unless 
he  can  do  this  he  can  never  pitch  with  judgment,  for  he  will  be  so 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  avoiding  being  hit  with  the  ball  that  he 
will  think  of  little  else. 

He  must  have  the  endurance  to  pitch  through  a  long  and  tedious 
game,  and  he  must  especially  possess  a  full  command  of  the  ball  on 
delivery,  or  his  judgment  will  be  of  no  avail.  He  should  also  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  is  nothing  in  speed  alone  which  makes  such  a  style  of 
delivery  effective,  and  also  that  a  merely  swift  delivery  of  the  ball 
without  command  of  aim  costs  more  in  passed  balls  and  bases  run 
than  is  compensated  for  by  either  poor  hits,  tipped  balls,  or  strikes. 
He  should  never  throw  to  first  base  or  any  other  base  to  catch  a 
player  napping  there,  unless  by  signal  from  the  catcher,  as  such 
throwing  costs,  on  an  average,  ten  bases  run  to  one  man  being  put 
out. 
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The  pitcher's  delivery  is  only  “punished  ”  when  first  base  hits  are 
made  from  his  delivery.  If  bases  are  made  by  the  errors  of  the  field¬ 
ers,  and  by  their  failure  to  take  advantage  of  the  chances  to  put 
players  out  which  arc  offered  by  the  pitching,  it  is  not  the  pitcher’s 
fault,  and  he  should  never  be  changed  for  such  a  cause. 

THE  FIBST  BASEMAN. 

The  duty  of  the  first  baseman  is  to  securely  hold  the  ball  when 
thrown  to  him  from  any  position  in  the  field  ;  a  sure  catcher  is  there¬ 
fore  required  to  occupy  this  position. 

The  first  base  is  the  only  position  in  the  in-field — except  that  of 
the  pitcher,  or  catcher — which  a  left-h&nded  player  can  advantage¬ 
ously  occupy. 

THE  SECOND  BASEMAN. 

This  player’s  duties  are  more  varied  than  that  of  the  first  baseman, 
and  the  position  requires  a  more  active  man  ;  sure  catching,  and  swift 
and  accurate  throwing  being  desirable  qualifications. 

THE  THIRD  BASEMAN. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  the  three  positions  on  the  bases,  as 
the  most  difficult  balls  to  catch  and  to  stop  come  to  this  position,  while 
its  occupant  has,  generally  speaking,  the  longest  distance  and  the 
shortest  time  left  to  send  the  ball  to  first  base  in  time. 

THE  SHORT-STOP. 

This  position  requires  the  most  active  man  to  occupy  it ;  and  also  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  coolness  and  judgment. 

The  short-stop  should  be  the  general  backer  up  of  every  player  in 
the  in-field  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  effectually,  he  requires  to  be  as 
agile  as  a  cat,  and  to  have  his  wits  about  him  all  the  time. 

He  takes  his  position  near  the  line  of  the  second  and  third  bases, 
and  according  to  the  play  acts  as  second  baseman,  as  well  as  short¬ 
stop.  • 

THE  LEFT  FIELD. 

This  player  requires  to  be  a  sure  catcher,  a  long  distance  thrower, 
and  an  active  runner.  He  should  watch  the  play  of  the  pitcher,  and 
attend  to  his  signals,  and  either  go  out  further,  come  closer  in,  or  get 
nearer  the  foul-ball  line,  according  to  the  style  of  the  batting  he  faces. 

THE  CENTRE  FIELD. 

This  player  is  called  upon  to  be  similiarly  skillful  in  catching, 
throwing,  and  watching  the  batsman  as  the  left  fielder  ;  in  addition, 
too,  he  is  required  to  back  up  the  second  baseman,  especially  when 
the  catcher  or  pitcher  throws  to  second  base. 
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THE  EIGHT  FIELD. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  right  fielder,  as  of  the  occupant  of  the 
left  field,  their  duties  being  very  similar. 

EIGHT  SHOET-STOP. 

This  is  the  new  position  in  the  game,  and  as  it  will  certainly  be¬ 
come  a  rule  of  play  to  have  ten  men,  we  give  a  paragraph  on  the 
duties  of  the  new  position.  The  right-short  will  be  the  “  utility  ” 
man  of  the  ten — that  is,  a  player  available  for  any  other  position  on 
the  field  or  to  occupy  a  new  one.  The  right-short  should  be  occupied 
by  the  captain,  as  it  is  just  the  position  to  enable  him  to  fully  review 
the  field — besides,  one  in  which  he  will  have  less  work  to  do  than  in 
that  of  any  other.  The  tenth  man,  of  course,  can  be  made  available 
for  an  extra  out-fielder  when  slow  pitching  is  tried,  or  as  a  back-stop 
to  the  catcher  in  cases  where  extra  speed  is  put  on  by  the  pitcher, 
thereby  giving  the  catcher  opportunities  to  take  sharp  fly  tips,  while 
the  line  high  fouls  and  tip  bounds  are  left  for  the  tenth  man.  Having 
the  right-short  in  position  to  well  enable  the  second  baseman  to  play 
partly  at  short-stop  and  the  short-stop  near  third  base,  leaving  the 
third  baseman  free  to  attend  to  fair  fouls.  In  fact  this  tenth  man  is 
absolutely  required  to  make  a  full  base-ball  field  and  to  fully  com¬ 
plete  the  game. 


UMPIRES  AND  UMPIRING. 

THE  UMPIRE. 

It  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  game  of  base-ball,  apparently,  that 
the  duties  of  the  umpire  should  exceed  in  their  multiplicity  and  im¬ 
portance  those  of  the  referee  or  umpire  in  any  other  sport  in  vogue. 
For  this  reason  the  position  has  become  one  requiring  almost  as  much 
special  training  and  instruction  to  excel  in  it  as  that  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  field  position  in  the  game.  Indeed,  it  is  far  easier  to  find  a 
fitting  occupant  for  the  leading  position  in  a  first-class  professional 
nine  than  it  is  to  find  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  onerous  position  of 
umpire.  In  the  early  days  of  the  game  the  umpire  had  far  less  im¬ 
portant  points  to  decide  than  he  now  has,  and  more  power  for  arbi¬ 
trary  decisions.  Year  by  year,  however,  the  revised  rules  of  the 
game  have  lessened  the  opportunities  for  discretionary  action,  and 
transferred  to  the  rules  themselves  what  was  formerly  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  umpire  to  decide  upon.  Nevertheless,  while  much  of 
the  responsibility  formerly  attached  to  the  position  has  been  removed, 
there  still  remains  enough  to  make  it  very  important  that  the  occu- 
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pant  of  the  place  should  be  a  man  well  posted  in  the  matter  of  cor¬ 
rectly  defining  the  existing  laws  of  the  game. 

The  position  of  an  umpire  in  a  game  of  base-ball  is  the  most  hon¬ 
ored  one  in  the  fraternity,  and  it  requires,  above  all  things,  an  upright 
man  to  occupy  it,  and  also  one  fearless  in  his  determination  to  decide 
disputed  points  with  thorough  impartality.  Such  men  are  not  to  be 
found  at  command  on  all  occasions,  and  as  there  are,  among  the  ma¬ 
jority  class  of  clubs,  no  inducements  offered  for  occupying  the  posi¬ 
tion  beyond  those  derived  from  its  honorary  character,  it  is  important 
that  all  obstacles  to  its  acceptance,  such  as  have  hitherto  existed, 
should  be  removed.  The  time  was  when  it  was  a  regular  thing  for 
defeated  clubs  and  disappointed  players  to  abuse  the  umpire  in  a 
match.  Wc  saw  the  necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  kind  of  thing 
years  ago,  and  we  have  since  used  our  utmost  efforts  to  ensure  the 
strict  observance  of  silent  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  umpires  as 
an  invariable  rule  of  match  games. 

No  man  can  be  forced  upon  two  contesting  clubs  as  an  umpire,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  man  can  act  in  the  position  without  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  contesting  nines,  given  through  their  respective 
captains.  Hence  each  club  can  choose  their  man  for  the  position, 
and  once  having  consented  to  any  man’s  taking  the  position,  common 
civility  requires  the  return  of  silent  acquiescence  in  his  decisions, 
unless  they  are  marked  by  gross  errors  in  interpreting  the  rules,  in 
which  case  the  rules  themselves  provide  a  remedy.  Aside  from  the 
lack  of  courtesy — in  fact,  of  gratitude  for  an  obligation  conferred — 
shown  by  growling  or  abusive  comments  on  decisions  marked  by 
errors  of  judgment,  policy  alone  should  dictate  to  contesting  nines 
that  the  prejudices  of  an  umpire  are  far  more  likely  to  be  aroused 
where  abuse  follows  an  erroneous  decision,  than  where  a  club  sileDtly 
puts  up  with  what  they  cannot  avoid.  When  bad  decisions  are  made 
the  disappointed  parties  should  at  once  remember  two  things — one  of 
which  is  that  the  decision  given  is  final,  and  one  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal,  except  in  the  case  of  a  wilful  misinterpretation  of  the  rules ; 
and  the  other  is,  that  you  or  your  representatives  consented  to  the 
umpire’s  acting  in  the  position.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  you  are 
bound  to  abide  by  the  decisions  he  renders.  An  error  in  interpreting 
the  rules  is  one  thing,  an  error  of  judgment  another.  The  former  can 
be  appealed  from,  the  latter  not. 

No  man  is  competent  to  act  as  umpire  in  a  match  who  is  not  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  rules  of  play  and  possessed  of  a  knowledge 
of  their  practical  bearing,  such  as  can  be  obtained  from  reading  the 
standard  books  on  the  subject.  No  matter  how  skillful  a  player  may 
be,  however,  it  docs  not  follow  that  he  is  therefore  competent  to  act 
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as  umpire.  Some  of  the  poorest  umpires  we  have  ever  seen  have 
been  professional  players,  men  who  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
rules  by  hearsay  only,  and  who  seldom  or  never  look  at  a  base-ball 
book.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  some  of  the  best 
of  umpiring  done  by  men  who  had  but  little  practical  knowledge  of 
the  game,  but  who,  by  studying  the  works  on  the  game  and  thereby 
attaining  a  familiarity  with  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  each  rule, 
had  made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  the 
position. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  a  certain  amount  of  actual  training  in  um¬ 
piring  a  game  is  now  a  necessity  in  preparing  a  man  to  be  thoroughly 
competent  for  the  position,  and  this  is  best  acquired  by  acting  as  um¬ 
pire  in  practice  games  early  in  the  season. 

THE  UMPIRE’S  DUTIES. 

WHAT  THEY  COMPRISE. 

The  duties  of  the  umpire  in  Base-ball  are,  first,  to  correctly  inter¬ 
pret  the  laws  of  the  game.  Secondly,  to  see  that  the  contestants  do 
their  work  on  the  field  and  at  the  bat  fairly  and  as  the  rules  of  the 
game  require.  Thirdly,  to  decide  all  disputed  points  of  play  which 
may  occur  during  the  progress  of  a  match-game.  What  he  cannot  do, 
however,  is  to  refuse  to  enforce  any  section  of  the  code  of  rules  under 
which  he  is  empowered  to  act  in  the  position.  Nor  is  he  allowed  to 
interpret  any  rule  except  by  the  express  wording  of  the  official  code 
of  rules  by  which  he  is  governed. 

WHEN  HIS  DUTIES  COMMENCE. 

The  umpire’s  duties  commence  the  moment  he  has  been  chosen  by 
the  captains  of  the  two  contesting  clubs  in  a  match,  and  one  or  the 
other  of  the  contesting  nines  are  in  the  field  and  in  readiness  to  com¬ 
mence  the  game.  The  contesting  clubs  may  agree  upon  any  one  as 
umpire  in  a  match  some  days  before  the  contest  is  to  take  place ;  but 
such  umpire  can  take  no  action  whatever  until  the  appointed  day  and 
hour  of  the  game.  When  that  time  arrives,  however,  he  can  take  his 
position  on  the  field,  and  if  one  or  other  of  the  contesting  nines  fail 
to  appear,  he  can  act  as  the  rules  direct,  and  inflict  such  penalties  as 
such  non-observance  of  the  rules  by  either  party  to  the  contest  calls 
for.  Of  course  there  is  no  umpire  until  the  parties  to  a  contest  have 
mutually  agreed,  through  their  official  representatives,  upon  a  man 
for  the  position. 

WHEN  HIS  DUTIES  END. 


As  soon  as  the  last  man  is  out  in  the  last  innings  of  a  game,  and  the 
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umpire,  after  examining  the  official  score  of  the  game,  has  named  the 
winning  club,  his  duties  as  umpire  cease.  This  condition  of  things 
happens  generally  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  innings  of  a  match  ;  but  it 
may  happen  under  different  circumstances.  For  instance,  the  con¬ 
test  may  be  so  close  as  to  require  a  dozen  or  more  innings  to  be  played 
before  one  or  other  of  the  contesting  nines  finish  an  even  innings  with 
a  majority  score  of  runs,  in  which  case  the  umpire,  of  course,  acts  in 
the  position  until  the  game  is  won  or  drawn.  Again,  it  may  happen 
that  a  storm  interrupts  play  at  the  close  of  the  first  innings  of  a 
match,  and  in  such  case  the  umpire  acts  until  it  becomes  plainly  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  game  cannot  be  resumed  and  it  be  “  called,’'  and 
then  his  duties  cease.  A  match  ending  in  a  drawn  game  requires  a 
new  agreement  upon  an  umpire,  and  a  new  agreement  is  also  required 
in  the  case  of  a  game  prevented  from  being  played  to  a  legal  ending 
by  a  storm.  But  the  moment  the  umpire  “  calls  ”  a  game,  either 
under  the  circumstances  of  suspended  play  or  a  drawn  game,  that 
moment  he  ceases  to  be  the  umpire  for  that  called  or  drawn  game,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  requires  a  new  agreement  between  the  contesting  club3 
as  to  who  shall  act  as  umpire  in  the  game  following  the  one  suspend¬ 
ed  or  drawn  the  previous  day. 

COMMENCING  HIS  DUTIES. 

The  umpire,  before  taking  his  stand  and  calling  “  play,”  should  first 
see  that  the  foul- ball  lines  and  the  lines  of  the  pitclier't  and  striker's 
positions  have  been  properly  marked  out  on  the  field ;  secondly,  he 
should  examine  the  bats  to  be  used,  and  see  that  they  are  of  the  regu¬ 
lation  dimensions  and  material;  thirdly,  he  should  note  whether  the 
catcher’s  fence  is  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  home  base ;  and, 
lastly,  he  should  ascertain  whether  the  local  club  have  any  special 
rules  of  their  ground  which  it  is  customary  with  them  to  observe. 
These  things  attended  to,  he  then  takes  his  stand  near  enough  to  the 
home  base  to  be  able  to  judge  balls  hit  close  to  the  base,  and  to  judge 
correctly  whether  the  ball  is  pitched  over  the  base.  When  he  sees 
that  the  field  is  occupied  by  the  field  side,  and  the  pitcher  is  ready  to 
deliver  the  ball,  he  must  then  call  for  the  striker ,  and  when  the  bats¬ 
man  has  taken  his  position  he  must  ask  him  whether  he  wants  a 
uhigh  ”  or  “  low  ”  ball,  and,  being  answered,  he  must  indicate  to  the 
pitcher  the  height  the  ball  is  to  be  sent  in,  and  then — and  not  until 
then— call  “  Play.” 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  GAME. 

From  the  time  “play”  is  called  until  the  game  ends,  or  until  it  is 
temporarily  suspended  by  the  call  of  “  time,”  the  ball  is  to  be  consid- 
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ered  “  alive  and  in  play,”  under  the  regular  rules  of  the  Base-ball 
code,  and  a  game  in  actual  progress. 

SUSPENDING  A  GANCE. 

When  “  Time  ”  is  called  the  game  is  immediately  suspended— the 
hall  becoming  “  dead  and  not  in  play  ”  the  moment  “  time  ”  is  called. 
This  condition  of  things  continues  until  “play”  is  again  called,  or 
until  the  game  actually  terminates  by  its  being  “  called,'1  or  by  the 
closing  of  the  ninth  inning  with  one  side  having  a  majority  of  runs. 

ENDING  A  GAME. 

Should  anything  occur  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  a  contest,  such 
as  a  storm,  or  rain,  etc.,  and  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  its  resumption  on  the  day  it  was  commenced,  the 
game  must  be  “  Called,”  and  this  being  done,  the  contest  ends  at 
once,  no  matter  how  many  innings  have  been  played  or  what  the 
score  is. 

DECIDING  THE  RESULT. 

The  score  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  innings  generally  decides  the  result 
of  a  contest ;  but  it  often  happens,  especially  in  the  closing  part  of  the 
season,  that  darkness  puts  a  stop  to  play  prior  to  the  end  of  the  ninth 
innings,  in  which  case  the  score  of  the  last  even  innings  decides  the 
game.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  condition  of  things  in  which  the  game  is 
won  by  a  score  obtained  before  the  close  of  an  even  innings.  The 
instances  illustrative  of  this  are  as  follows: 

Suppose  the  Athletics  and  Bostons  have  completed  the  nine  full 
innings  of  a  match,  and  the  latter’s  score  is  6  to  the  Athletics  5,  the 
Boston  club  thereby  become  the  victors.  Suppose,  however,  that  the 
Athletic  score  is  5  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  innings  to  the  Bostons  4, 
and,  though  the  Athletics  are  enabled  to  play  their  ninth  innings, 
darkness  intervenes  before  the  Bostons  can  complete  theirs,  and  the 
game  be  called,  in  such  case  the  score  of  the  last  even  innings  decides 
the  contest,  and  the  score  being  5  to  4  in  favor  of  the  Athletics  at  the 
close  of  the  eighth  innings,  they  thereby  win  the  game. 

Now  suppose,  again,  that  this  is  the  score  at  the  close  of  the  eighth 
innings,  viz.,  5  to  4  in  favor  of  the  Athletics,  and  the  Athletics  in  their 
ninth  innings  fail  to  increase  their  score,  while  in  the  Boston’s  ninth 
innings  they  score  two  runs  without  having  a  man  out,  and  then  rain 
stop3  further  play  for  the  day,  in  such  a  case  as  this  the  Bostons  win 

a  score  of  6  to  4,  though  the  nine  full  innings  have  not  been  played 
— the  reason  being  that  the  Athletics  having  had  a  chance  to  increase 
their  score,  and  failing  to  do  it,  it  is  but  right  that  the  Bostons  should 
have  the  same  chance,  and  having  had  it,  and  made  two  runs  thereby, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  advantage  such  a  score  gives  them,  as — sup- 
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posing  that  the  full  nine  innings  had  been  played  out — the  Athletics 
could  not  have  lessened  their  score.  It  is,  therefore,  an  equitable  rule 
which  gives  the  game  to  the  party  leading  the  score  in  the  last  innings 
of  an  equal  number  played,  even  if  the  players  should  not  be  all  out 
in  the  innings  ended,  provided  the  runs  required  to  win  be  obtained. 

DRAWN  GAMES. 

A  drawn  game  occurs  when  each  side  has  scored  the  same  number 
of  runs  on  an  even  innings  and  further  play  is  prevented  by  a  storm 
or  darkness,  provided  five  full  innings  have  been  played ;  or  when  a 
tie  score  occurs  during  the  playing  of  a  second  part  of  an  innings  and 
tho  completion  of  the  innings  is  prevented  by  rain  or  darkness.  Sup¬ 
pose  tho  Mutuals  and  Atlantics  have  each  scored  5  runs  at  the  close 
of  the  fifth  innings,  and  rain  then  prevents  further  play,  the  game  is 
necessarily  drawn.  Or,  suppose  the  same  clubs  end  nine  innings  play 
with  a  score  of  6  on  each  side,  and  rain  or  darkness  prevents  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  contest,  the  game  is  drawn.  A  drawn  game  is  also 
declared  under  the  following  circumstances:  Suppose  the  above 
clubs  close  their  eighth  inning3  with  a  score  of  6  to  5  in  favor  of  the 
Mutuals,  and  the  latter  in  their  part  of  the  ninth  innings  fail  to  add 
to  their  score,  while  the  Atlantics  in  their  ninth  innings  score  one 
run  without  a  man  out,  and  a  storm  stops  play  for  the  day,  the  score 
on  the  incompleted  innings  being  G  to  6,  in  such  case  the  umpire 
must  declare  the  game  drawn.  In  case  the  ninth  innings  ends  with 
an  even  score,  and  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  go  on  with  the  game 
and  play  ten  innings,  or  moro  if  necessary,  the  game  must  go  on,  as 
under  such  circumstances  the  mere  occurrence  of  an  even  score  at  the 
close  of  the  ninth  innings  does  not  admit  of  a  drawn  game  being  de¬ 
clared. 

CAUSES  FOR  SUSPENSION. 

The  legitimate  causes  for  suspending  play  in  a  game  are  as  follows : 

A  severe  injury  to  a  player. 

The  fall  of  a  heavy  shower  of  rain. 

Any  outside  interference  with  the  progress  of  the  game  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  impossible  for  it  fairly  to  be  continued  to  a  close. 

The  loss  of  the  ball  played  with. 

The  illness  of  the  umpire. 

The  wilful  infringement  of  any  special  rule  of  the  game  by  either 
of  the  contesting  nines. 

The  approach  of  darkness  to  an  extent  which  prevents  the  umpire 
distinctly  seeing  the  course  of  the  ball  trom  the  bat  or  from  the  hands 
of  a  fielder. 

The  remainder  of  the  umpire’s  duties  will  be  plainly  ascertained 
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by  perusing  the  rules  of  the  game  and  the  explanatory  appendix  at¬ 
tached  to  each  rule. 


PLAYING  THE  GAME. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ART. 

The  following  chapter  giving  hints  and  advice  in  regard  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  various  duties  of  the  nine  players  in  a  game  of  Base¬ 
ball  should  be  well  studied  by  every  active  player  of  every  club  in 
the  country,  Amateur  as  well  as  Professional.  We  first  refer  to  the 
captain  of  a  nine  and  his  duties,  and  then  to  each  of  the  occupants  of 
the  in-field  and  out-field  positions,  such  as  the  catcher,  pitcher,  short¬ 
stop  and  basemen,  and  the  three  out-fielders. 

THE  CAPTAIN  AND  HIS  DUTIES. 

The  time  was  when  the  task  of  captaining  a  base-ball  nine  involved 
but  little  skill  and  required  but  a  small  amount  of  ability ;  for,  in  the 
days  we  refer  to,  anything  like  discipline  or  training  was  unknown. 
Since  the  players  took  to  studying  up  the  books  on  the  game,  how¬ 
ever,  and  since  professional  nines  have  succeeded  the  amateur  teams 
of  earlier  years,  things  have  become  systematized,  and  now  nothing 
like  a  successful  base-ball  nine  can  be  placed  in  either  the  amateur 
or  the  professional  field  unless  it  is  governed  by  a  good  captain — one 
capable  of  controlling  a  body  of  volunteers  or  of  instructing  and  man¬ 
aging  a  paid  corps  of  players.  To  be  a  successful  captain  of  a  nine  is 
to  be  one  man  out  of  a  hundred.  No  other  position  in  the  National 
game  requires  such  marked  and  peculiar  abilities  as  that  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  first-class  professional  nine.  The  first  requisite  is  the  a  thor¬ 
ough  control  of  temper,  combined  with  proper  consideration  for  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  his  men,  without  which  no  man  can  ever 
hope  to  efficiently  govern  them.  Of  course  familiarity  with  all  the 
“points”  of  the  game,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  play 
and  of  strategy,  are  essentials,  but  the  possession  of  these  without  the 
other  qualities  are  comparatively  of  but  little  account.  Some  men 
have  a  quiet  way  of  doing  their  work  as  captains,  which  tells  with 
great  effect ;  while  others,  again,  seem  to  revel  in  their  power — espec¬ 
ially  when  they  can  issue  their  commands  with  the  arbitrary  style  of 
a  military  officer.  There  are  two  ways  of  insuring  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  a  captain — the  one  is  by  arbitrary  power,  and  the  other 
through  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  a  captain  is  held  by  his  men. 
Of  course  the  rules  of  a  professional  club  can  and  should  insure  a  cer- 
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tain  obedience  from  the  nine  to  the  commands  of  the  captain,  but  the 
service  rendered  by  unwilling  hands,  at  the  behest  of  a  captain  whom 
a  nine  cannot  disobey  without  a  forfeiture  of  salary,  and  the  obedi¬ 
ence  given  to  the  instructions  and  advice  of  a  captain  in  whom  a  nine 
have  confidence,  and  whcm  they  regard  with  respect,  are  two  en¬ 
tirely  different  things. 

Thus  far  in  the  professional  arena  able  captains  of  nines  have  been 
few  and  far  between.  While  there  are  several  players  fully  compe¬ 
tent,  from  their  practical  knowledge  of  all  the  points  of  the  game,  and 
their  possession  of  considerable  judgment,  to  act  as  captains,  their  en¬ 
tire  lack  of  the  other  important  essentials  of  good  temper  and  kindly 
regard  for  others  entirely  nullifies  their  usefulness,  and  destroys  their 
influence  over  their  men  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  unfit  for 
the  position.  Players  do  not  mind  being  censured  for  errors  of  play 
when  such  censure  is  properly  done,  and  that  is  when  it  is  given 
quietly  and  in  private.  But  the  open  public  rebukes  and  fault-find¬ 
ing  for  misplays  indulged  in  by  the  general  class  of  captains,  not  only 
has  no  good  effect  in  remedying  the  fault  complained  of,  but  it  has 
quite  the  reverse  effect,  because  it  makes  the  censured  player  angry, 
morose  and  obstinate,  and  only  increases  liis  liability  to  commit  fresh 
mistakes.  Let  us  see  how  this  rule  works  in  play. 

A  nine  is  in  the  field.  The  contest  is  close,  and  every  run  is  im¬ 
portant,  and  all  the  players  are  anxious  as  to  the  final  result.  A  hot 
ball  is  hit  to  short-field;  it  has  had  a  twist  imparted  to  it  by  the  pitch¬ 
er,  and  when  hit  by  the  bat,  the  moment  it  strikes  the  ground  it  re¬ 
bounds  at  an  eccentric  angle,  puzzling  the  fielder  to  an  extent  that 
leads  him  to  “  muff  ”  it  or  let  it  pass  by  him.  Apparently,  it  is  an 
error.  Now,  how  do  the  two  classes  of  captains  act  in  such  a  case  ? 
One  of  the  generality  of  captains  would  at  once  take  the  fielder  to 
task  openly,  and  abuse  him  in  not  the  choicest  style  of  language  for 
his  blundering,  while  the  “right  man  in  the  right  place ”  would 
quietly  make  a  mental  note  of  the  error,  and  when  the  man  came  in 
from  the  field  he  would  ask  him  how  it  was  he  came  to  miss  that  ball, 
and  point  out  to  him  what  to  do  in  similar  emergencies.  In  other 
words,  the  former  would  simply  indulge  in  ill-temper  at  the  expense 
of  the  unlueky  fielder,  while  the  latter  wrould  act  considerately  to¬ 
wards  his  man,  as  lie  would  like  a  captain  to  act  towards  him. 

A  successful  captain  of  a  nine  should  identify  himself  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  men  he  commands,  and  he  will  thus  win  their  respect 
and  command  that  very  obedienco  which  yields  the  best  returns  in 
earnest  efforts  at  all  times  to  do  their  field  work  to  please  him.  No 
man  can  captain  a  base-ball  nine  without  in  some  way  or  other  giv¬ 
ing  umbrage  to  his  men.  The  game  cannot  be  played  without  errors 
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being  committed,  and  tbe  captain  is  as  liable  as  the  others  to  commit 
an  error  or  to  act  at  times  unjustly.  But  when  this  is  done  by  a  man 
who  is  known  to  try  his  best  for  the  good  of  his  men,  it  is  passed  by 
without  a  thought ;  not  so,  however,  when  your  martinet  happens  to 
commit  himself.  Then  the  natural  feeling  of  the  men  to  “  get  square 
with  him  ”  for  his  many  little  petty  acts  of  tyranny  or  injustice  pre¬ 
vails,  and  hence  comes  that  ill-will  and  discord  which  are  death  to 
discipline  and  effective  play. 

The  object  of  a  captain  of  a  nine  should  be  to  do  his  best  to  get 
every  man  of  his  team  to  “  play  for  the  side.”  W e  cannot  too  strongly 
impress  upon  captains  and  their  men  the  importance  of  the  matter  of 
“  playing  for  the  side.”  What  is  it  ?  says  an  inquiring  player.  The 
answer  is :  “  Playing  for  the  side  ”  is  to  devote  your  whole  energies  to 
doing  the  best  you  can  for  the  credit  and  honor  of  your  club,  and  the 
success  of  the  nine  in  a  match  game.  No  man  can  “play  for  the 
side  ”  who  is  constantly  on  the  look-out  to  advance  his  own  special 
interests  at  the  expense  of  the  team  he  plays  with,  either  by  batting 
only  to  increase  his  own  average  of  base-hits,  running  the  bases  only 
to  score  the  most  runs  for  his  own  record,  or  by  playing  in  any  way 
so  as  to  help  his  own  position  at  the  cost  of  damaging  that  of  a  com¬ 
panion  in  the  same  nine.  Until  1875  “  playing  for  the  side  ”  was 
almost  unknown  in  the  Professional  arena.  For  years  it  has  been  the 
effort  of  Harry  Wright  in  managing  his  team  to  bring  about  this  very 
telling  essential  of  play  in  the  game,  and  it  is  from  the  fact  that  his 
nine  have  practiced  this  rule  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  any  other 
nine — though  even  they  have  not  always  done  it — that  the  success  of 
the  Bed  Stockings  since  1871  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  due.  To  secure 
this  desirable  result,  therefore,  should  be  the  principal  object  of  every 
captain. 

Another  characteristic  of  a  successful  captain  is  determination.  An 
effective  commander  must  know  no  such  word  as  vacillation.  The 
captain — like  the  woman — who  hesitates  is  lost.  After  having  once 
decided  on  a  particular  line  of  action,  let  him  abide  by  it ;  not,  of 
(course,  with  that  mule-like  obstinacy  which  admits  of  no  advice  or 
instruction,  but  with  that  determination  which  marks  a  man  of  strong 
character.  He  should  also  be  held  to  a  due  responsibility  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  men,  but  only  when  he  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  club 
managers,  and  has  not  in  his  team  some  favorite  of  the  management 
whose  implicit  obedience  he  cannot  command.  To  place  a  man  in 
command  of  a  nine  and  then  allow  this  or  that  club  manager  or  direc¬ 
tor  to  instruct  players,  at  the  same  time  holding  the  captain  to  ac¬ 
count  for  faulty  play,  is  a  gross  act  of  injustice.  The  Board  of, 
Directors  in  a  Professional  club  should  be  simply  an  advisory  board 
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in  cases  of  appeal,  while  the  club  manager’s  duty  should  he  confined 
to  the  disbursement  of  expenses,  collecting  receipts,  and  looking  after 
the  general  welfare  and  interests  of  the  men,  leaving  to  the  captain 
the  selection  of  the  field  team,  the  placing  in  position,  and  all  matters 
appertaining  to  the  conducting  of  a  match  game.  But  where  these 
duties  are  all  assumed  by  either  the  directors  or  the  club  manager, 
while  the  captain’s  position  is  made  a  mere  nominal  place,  and  in  fact 
a  back  to  bear  all  the  burden  of  the  club  troubles,  while  the  others 
carry  off  the  honors,  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  team — no  matter  how 
composod  of  strong  players — to  bo  successful. 

PLAYING  THE  POSITIONS. 

In  giving  instructive  hints  on  playing  the  salient  points  of  each 
position  in  the  game,  we  shall  refer  more  to  the  Professional  class  than 
to  that  of  the  amateur,  leaving  the  latter  to  profit  by  the  lessons  as 
well  as  the  former. 

Each  season  sees  more  attention  paid  to  systematic  work  in  the  field 
of  professional  playing.  “  Home  ”  positions  are  better  attended  to 
than  they  formerly  were.  Experience  has  plainly  taught  club  man¬ 
agers  and  captains  the  fact  that  nearly  every  man  is  better  fitted  to 
play  one  regular  position  than  he  is  that  of  any  other ;  and  that  it  is 
a  wrong  policy  to  place  a  man  in  a  position  which  is  not  his  “  home  ” 
place,  or  to  select  players  for  a  nine  in  any  other  way  than  that  of 
choosing  each  man  solely  for  his  ability  to  fill  one  special  position.  It 
is  true  that  each  player  in  a  professional  nine  should  be  so  skilled  in 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  several  departments  of  the  game  as  to  be 
able  to  occupy  any  position  with  a  certain  degree  of  ability  in  a  case 
of  emergency.  But  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  necessity  of  hav¬ 
ing  each  player  of  the  nine  specially  chosen  to  fill  one  particular  posi¬ 
tion,  for  each  of  the  nine  players  have  their  separate  and  distinct 
duties  to  perform,  and  it  is  only  by  constant  practice  and  continued  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  peculiar  points  of  play  of  any  one  particular  posi¬ 
tion  that  a  player  can  ever  hope  to  excel  in  it.  Especially  is  this 
“  home  position  ”  rule  important  in  the  case  of  pitchers  and  catchers ; 
and  we  may  add,  too,  in  that  of  short-fielders.  In  the  case  of  base- 
players  and  out-fielders  it  may  happen  that  a  man  can  fairly  fill  one 
of  the  three  in-field  positions  on  the  bases  as  creditably  as  another,  and 
also  occupy  any  of  the  three  out-field  positions  with  equal  skill ;  though 
in  the  case  of  base-players  the  distinction  is  more  marked  than  in 
that  of  the  out-field  positions.  But  in  the  other  three  positions  special 
qualifications  are  so  necessary  that  it  is  rare  that  there  is  any  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule. 
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THE  CATCHER. 

The  duties  of  catcher  in  a  first-class  Professional  nine  have  come 
to  be  the  most  onerous  of  all  in  the  field,  and  it  may  justly  be  said 
that  the  catchers  of  1875  excelled  all  the  previous  efforts  of  their  class. 
The  majority  of  them  had  hard  work  to  attend  to ;  the  increase  of  the 
pace  in  pitching,  of  course,  had  its  effect  in  rendering  it  a  more  ardu¬ 
ous  place  to  fill  than  ever.  Catchers  make  a  mistake  in  not  acquiring 
at  the  outset  of  their  career  the  art  of  yielding  to  the  ball  in  catching 
it,  instead  of  placing  their  hands  to  resist  the  full  force  of  the  ball’s 
speed.  To  do  this  to  perfection  is  to  save  the  hands  from  half  the 
punishment  they  otherwise  are  likely  to  receive.  The  two  styles  of 
catching  referred  to  were  well  exemplified  in  the  play  of  White  of  the 
Bostons  and  Craver  of  the  Philadelphias.  While  the  former  yields 
to  the  ball  and  catches  it  with  a  spring-like  movement,  the  latter 
stops  the  ball  abruptly,  and,  therefore,  feels  the  full  force  of  the  blow. 
It  is,  of  course,  plucky  to  do  this,  but  it  is  a  lamentable  waste  of 
pluck.  Catchers,  as  a  general  thing,  have  hitherto  made  several  im¬ 
portant  mistakes  in  their  method  of  playing  their  position.  They  too 
often  waste  their  time  and  labor  in  unnecessary  and  dangerous  work 
in  playing  too  close  up  behind  the  bat,  and,  moreover,  are  too  fond 
of  making  showy  throws  to  the  bases,  which  frequently  prove  very 
costly  as  well  as  useless.  Pluck  in  a  catcher  is  a  quality  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  a  player  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  for  opportunities  to  show  his  endurance  and  courage 
in  facing  the  music  of  a  swift  delivery  close  up  behind  the  bat  at  the 
cost  of  a  loss  of  frequent  chances  to  take  “  foul  tips  ”  on  the  bound, 
which  are  not  possible  catches  except  when  standing  at  full  distance 
from  the  home-base.  When  the  striker  has  made  his  first-base,  or 
any  of  the  bases  are  occupied,  it  may  be  necessary  to  stand  up  behind 
the  bat ;  but  when  there  is  no  one  on  the  bases,  it  is  poor  play.  The 
majority  of  chances  tor  catches  from  foul  tips,  are  afforded  at  the  full 
distance  from  the  base,  and  not  when  the  catcher  is  near  the  bat. 
Besides,  the  pitcher  cannot  deliver  with  his  best  speed  while  his 
catcher  is  close  up,  except  at  the  risk  of  passed  balls.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  for  balls  from  “  strikes  ”  to  be  taken  on  the  fly.  It  looks 
very  pretty  to  take  them  short  from  the  bat,  but  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  catcher  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  fact,  an  unnec¬ 
essary  amount  of  "  playing  up  close  ”  is  indulged  in  by  catchers,  the 
incentive  generally  being  a  reputation  for  being  plucky  and  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  spectators.  Catchers  should  u  play  for  the  side  ”  more,  and 
for  the  crowd’s  applause  less ;  and  they  would  then  help  to  win  more 
games. 
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The  habit  of  swift  throwers  in  showing  off  in  this  respect  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  carried  to  excess.  There  is  but  one  base  a  catcher  can 
throw  to  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  and  that  is  second  base.  There 
may  be  an  exception  to  this  rule,  but  it  is  rarely  seen.  Throwing  to 
first  base  is  the  least  advantageous  throw  made  by  a  catcher,  and 
throwing  to  third  is  next.  Throwing  to  short-stop  is  “  played  out,” 
and  the  short  throws  to  second,  to  catch  a  player  running  home  from 
third,  is  risky  work,  not  one  throw  in  six  of  this  kind  succeeding.  All 
the  throwing  to  first  and  third  bases  necessary  is  thgt  of  sending  an 
occasional  ball  there  to  keep  the  players  from  getting  too  far  off  the 
base,  or  from  taking  too  great  liberties  in  base-running.  A  catcher 
who  confines  his  throwing  to  one  position,  viz.,  that  of  second  base, 
will  do  far  more  work  in  catching  base-runners  napping,  than  one 
who  throws  to  all  bases  with  the  same  frequency. 

A  vile  habit  which  some  catchers  are  prone  to  indulge  in  is  that  of 
growling  at  umpires  and  disputing  their  decisions,  or  ill-naturedly 
questioning  their  judgment.  This  is  something  a  first-class  catcher  is 
never  guilty  of,  his  silent  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  umpires  be¬ 
ing  a  creditable  feature  of  his  play.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
illegal  and  unfair,  it  is  the  worst  habit  a  catcher  can  indulge  in,  for 
growling  only  increases  the  prejudice  of  the  umpire  and  confuses  his 
judgment,  and  his  errors  are  sure  to  tell  against  the  grumbling  catch¬ 
er’s  side. 

Some  of  the  finest  play  behind  the  bat  during  1875  was  that  shown 
in  stopping  and  catching  low,  wide  balls.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
for  a  catcher  to  stand  up  close  behind  the  bat  and  attend  to  the  swift 
but  accurate  delivery  of  his  pitcher ;  but  the  difficult  part  of  his  work 
lies  in  the  activity  and  quickness  of  sight  requisite  in  stopping  low 
“  side  ”  balls. 

THE  PITCHED. 

We  well  remember  Creighton  in  his  palmiest  days,  and  the  way  he 
used  to  scare  batsmen  with  his  pace  was  noteworthy.  But  the  most 
effective  part  of  his  pitching — underhand  throwing,  we  mean — was 
his  thorough  command  of  the  ball.  His  success  tempted  dozens  of 
players  to  strive  to  equal  him  in  pace  and  accuracy  of  aim.  The 
former  they  could  succeed  in,  but  in  the  latter  they  failed,  and  why  ? 
We  will  tell  you.  In  the  days  of  the  old  Union  nine  of  Morrisania, 
when  Hannegan  succeeded  the  old  pitchers  of  the  club,  that  player 
went  in  strong  for  speed,  and  tried  in  vain  to  succeed  in  command  of 
the  ball ;  but  instead  of  the  underhand-throw  delivery,  he  sent  the 
ball  in  by  a  square  pitch,  and  as  he  did  so  'with  all  the  speed  at  his 
command,  the  result  was  that  not  one  ball  in  six  went  near  enough 
the  bat  to  be  hit.  A  wilder  pitcher  never  handled  the  ball ;  and  in 
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those  days,  when  the  calling  of  “  wides  ”  or  “  balls,”  or  in  fact  any 
punishment  of  the  pitcher  for  an  unfair  and  wide  delivery  was  un¬ 
known,  the  games  in  which  Hannegan  pitched  became  noted  for  their 
tedious  length,  they  frequently  occupying  four  hours.  McBride  was 
the  first  man  to  get  hold  of  Creighton’s  style,  though  Fratt  was  quite 
effective;  but  the  other  swift  pitchers  all  delivered  wildly.  Walker 
of  the  Active  got  into  it,  however,  and  he  rattled  the  balls  in  in  lively 
style,  and  pretty  accurately,  too.  But  none  of  them  approached 
Creighton  until  years  after  his  day.  Since  Professionalism  came  into 
vogue,  however,  a  great  improvement  in  pitching  has  taken  place,  and 
in  1875  a  dozen  Creightons  in  speed,  and  half  as  many  in  his  combin¬ 
ation  of  speed  and  command  of  the  ball,  were  in  the  field.  There  is  a 
peculiarity  of  delivery  which  Creighton  had  not,  and  which  some  of 
our  pitchers  now  possess,  which  is  worth  mentioning,  and  that  is  the 
power  to  deliver  the  ball  with  that  puzzling  horizontal  curve  which 
marks  the  delivery  of  Mathews  and  Cummings.  Moreover,  strategy 
— the  most  effective  point  of  play  of  the  old-time  pitchers,  such  as 
Van  Cott,  Pidgeon,  Dakin,  M.  O’Brien,  Thorn,  McKever,  etc.— has 
once  again  taken  its  place  as  an  element  of  success  in  the  position  ; 
and  this,  in  combination  with  the  speed  and  thorough  command  of 
the  ball  possessed  by  the  pitchers  of  the  present  day,  gives  them  pre¬ 
cedence  over  even  such  a  model  player  as  Creighton  was.  In  fact,  no 
such  skill  was  ever  seen  in  the  way  of  pitching  since  base-ball  was 
inaugurated  as  that  which  marked  the  season  of  1875. 


BASE  PLAYING. 

Nothing  so  surprised  the  spectators  at  the  base-ball  and  cricket 
matches  played  in  England  in  1874  by  the  Boston  and  Athletic  clubs 
as  the  play  of  the  basemen  in  handling  the  ball  thrown  or  batted  to 
them.  It  was  regarded  as  quite  a  feature  of  their  displays  on  the 
field,  and  it  let  in  new  light  upon  the  cricketers  as  to  the  value  of 
paying  more  attention  to  fielding  in  their  game,  than  they  hitherto 
have  done.  It  is  now  well-known  that  every  one  of  the  three  bases 
requires  a  special  style  of  play  on  the  part  of  the  baseman  materially 
differing  from  that  of  the  others.  A  player  may  excel  on  first  base 
who  could  only  play  second  tolerably  well,  and  third  base  not  at  all. 
We  noticed  that  several  first  basemen  played  their  positions  last 
season  as  if  they  were  put  there  only  to  catch  balls  thrown  directly  to 
the  base.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark. 

Last  season  an  element  of  weakness,  in  a  majority  of  nines,  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  form  of  “  chin-music  ”  and  ill-natured  “  chaffing,”  in 
1  which  base-players  pretty  generally  took  part.  Joking  is  all  very  well 
in  its  way  when  it  is  indulged  in  good  naturedly,  but  when  the  so- 
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called  jokes  are  characterized  "by  sarcastic  allusions  to  a  companion’s 
weaknesses,  or  by  irritating  comments  on  your  adversary’s  style  of 
play,  it  becomes  an  evil  which  club  managers  should  suppress.  In 
some  nines  of  the  Professional  arena  of  1875  one  base-player  would 
not  speak  to  another,  while  a  third  would  comment  ill-naturedly  on 
every  play  made,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Indeed,  a  spirit  of  fault¬ 
finding  prevailed  more  or  less  in  every  nine,  and  it  had  a  very  damag¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  general  play  of  the  nine  in  which  it  was  permitted. 
While  we  would  not  care  to  see  a  nine  play  like  a  party  of  men  de¬ 
void  of  speech,  there  is  a  value  in  the  rule  of  silence  as  far  as  “  chaf¬ 
fing”  or  “  chin-music, as  it  is  called,  is  concerned,  which  should 
make  it  very  generally  enforced  in  the  Professional  arena.  Where 
too  much  talk  is  permitted  there  is  sure  to  be  bad  play.  Every  player 
in  a  Professional  nine,  and  especially  base-players,  should  play  his 
game  quietly ,  to  play  it  up  to  the  best  mark.  The  game  needs  all  a 
man’s  wits  in  full  force,  and  any  talk,  and  especially  anything  in  the 
way  of  fault-finding  or  ill-natured  criticism,  so  bothers  a  player  as  to 
frequently  lead  him  into  errors  of  play  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
committed. 

THE  SHORT-STOP. 

This  position  is  the  most  important — as  regards  fielding — of  all  in 
the  in-field.  The  short-stop’s  duties  involve  an  amount  of  “  backing 
up”  of  other  in-field  positions  to  an  extent  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
player  on  the  field.  In  this  respect  he  is  required  to  play  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  basemen’s  positions  as  well  as  in  his  own,  and  also  to 
give  the  best  of  support  to  the  pitcher,  in  attending  upon  him  and 
saving  him  from  unnecessary  fatigue  in  fielding  balls.  When  a  fair- 
foul  hitter  is  at  the  bat,  the  short-stop  will  have  to  play  the  third  base 
position,  to  a  certain  extent ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  bats¬ 
man  “faces”  for  first  base,  and  the  second  baseman  plays  round  to 
“right-short,”  the  short-stop  will  have  to  play  at  second  base.  The 
short-stop  should  be  constant^  on  the  alert ;  quick  in  his  movements, 
active  of  foot,  a  quick  and  accurate  thrower  at  short  distances,  and 
especially  a  man  of  good  judgment,  so  as  to  know  when  to  throw  and 
when  not  to  throw  after  fielding  a  ball.  There  was  some  very  poor 
play  shown  by  short-stops  last  season,  in  the  way  of  ill-judged 
throws  Some  would  throw  hastily  and  swiftly,  after  failing  to  pick 
up  a  ball  neatly,  and  thereby  would  add  a  wild  throw  to  their  fielding 
error.  Others,  again,  would  pick  up  a  ball  prettily  and  then  be  so 
deliberate  in  throwing — depending  too  much  upon  their  speed — that 
when  the  ball  did  go  to  first  base  it  was  too  “hot  ”  or  too  “  wide”  to 
be  held.  A  short-stop  should  be  ready  to  run  up  and  field  a  short  hit 
between  pitcher  and  third,  or  to  run  out  and  take  a  high  fly  short  of 
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the  left  field.  The  short-stop  has  the  best  and  the  most  chances  given 
him  for  double  plays  on  dropped  fly-balls,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do.  It  will  no  longer  do  to  catch  the  ball  and  then  drop  it,  the 
point  of  play  now  being  to  let  it  go  to  the  ground  and  then  field  it  at 
once,  covering  the  ball  as  it  drops.  The  plan  of  holding  out  the  palms 
of  the  hands  flat  so  as  to  allow  the  ball  to  bound  dead  out  of  the 
hands,  and  with  the  twist  taken  out  of  it  before  reaching  the  grounds 
is  the  best  way  of  playing  this  point. 

OUT-FIELD  PLAY. 

The  time  was  when  the  three  positions  in  the  out-field  were  re¬ 
garded  as  of  unequal  importance,  it  being  thought  that  a  better  player 
was  required  in  the  left-field  position  than  in  the  right-field.  This  is 
no  longer  the  case.  Each  position  now  requires  pla}rers  of  equal  ability 
to  occupy  it,  the  right-field  being  as  important  a  position  to  guard  as 
the  left,  and  the  centre  as  important  as  either.  It  used  to  be  sufficient 
for  an  out-fielder  to  go  to  his  position,  stay  there  until  a  ball  came 
within  his  reach,  and  then  to  stop  it  and  throw  it  into  the  pitcher,  or 
catch  it  on  the  fly.  Now,  however,  something  far  more  important  is 
required  in  each  and  all  of  the  out-field  positions.  Such  a  thing  as  a 
double  play  from  an  out-field  catch  used  to  be  very  rare  ;  and  put¬ 
ting  out  a  player  at  first  base  from  a  throw  in  from  right-field  was  a 
feat  almost  unknown.  Now  an  out-fielder  does  not  play  up  to  his 
mark  unless  he  frequently  makes  such  plays  during  a  season’s  cam¬ 
paign.  In  the  old  days  of  heavy  “  muffing  batting,”  when  all  a  bats¬ 
man  thought  of  was  making  “  duffer  ”  home-runs,  the  out-fielders  used 
to  lay  out  well  for  fly-catches.  It  is  very  different  now.  Then  all 
that  was  required  in  an  out-field  player  was  that  he  should  be  a  sure 
catcher  and  a  long  thrower.  At  present  an  out-fielder  incapable  of 
using  his  head  in  his  play  is  not  worth  much. 

The  existing  duties  of  a  left  fielder  include  not  only  the  ability  to 
throw  a  ball  a  hundred  yards,  to  judge  a  high  bail  well,  and  to  catch 
it  with  a  sure  grasp,  but  he  is  also  required  to  watch  the  batsman  and 
play  his  position  according  to  the  style  of  the  batsman’s  hitting,  and  to 
promptly  obey  any  signal  from  the  pitcher,  so  as  to  back  the  latter  up 
well  in  any  peculiar  piece  of  strategy  he  may  design  to  carry  out. 
Thus,  for  one  batsman  the  left  fielder  may  be  needed  to  stand  well 
out  in  the  field,  while  for  another  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to 
stand  almost  on  the  foul  ball  line ;  and  then  again  to  back  up  the 
short-stop  by  playing  close  in  for  short  high  balls  to  the  out-field. 
Experience  has  shown  that  as  a  rule  it  is  safer  to  stand  in  close,  unless 
the  pitching  is  either  medium  pace  or  “  slows,”  in  which  case  it  is 
better  to  go  out  far.  But  for  one  ball  which  may  go  over  the  out- 
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fielder’s  head,  by  his  standing  well  in  toward  the  in-field  there  will 
be  five  or  six  which  will  fall  safe  in  “  short  out-field  ”  if  he  stands  too 
far  out.  In  the  latter  case,  too,  when  running  in  to  try  and  catch 
one  of  these  short  high  halls,  the  odds  are  in  favor  of  his  failing  either 
to  catch  or  to  stop  the  ball.  In  regard  to  this  running  in  for  a  catch, 
it  is  always  better  to  stop  and  be  sure  of  fielding  the  ball  than  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  run  in  iu  the  hope  of  catching  it  in  brilliant  style,  only  to 
find  yourself  overrunning  the  ball,  and  thereby  letting  your  adver¬ 
sary  secure  an  extra  base  or  an  unearned  iuu. 


CLUB  MANAGEMENT. 

Professional  organizations  are  being  managed  better  every  year, 
but  there  is  still  ample  room  for  improvement.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  business  of  professional  ball-playing  is  comparatively 
new,  for  it  really  dates  only  from  the  organization  of  the  Professional 
National  Association,  and  much  has  yet  to  be  learned  by  those  enter¬ 
ing  upon  investments  of  the  kind.  Hitherto  the  fraternity  have  gone 
into  professionalism  in  a  helter-skelter  manner,  just  as  the  crowd 
rushed  to  the  California  diggings  in  1849 ;  of  course  rich  placers  have 
been  discovered  by  some,  and  the  customary  disappointments  have 
been  met  with  by  others.  Then,  too,  abuses  of  one  kind  or  another 
have  crept  into  the  business  until  quite  a  demoralized  condition  of 
things  has  prevailed  in  some  cities,  notably  so  in  New  York  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  But  we  notice  with  pleasure  that,  as  fast  as  experience  lias 
taught  club  managers  wisdom,  they  have  learnt  to  know  their  busi¬ 
ness  better,  and  they  have  now  become  so  well  posted  in  the  matter 
of  what  their  best  policy  is,  that  the  majority  are  bent  upon  thor¬ 
oughly  weeding  out  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  of  their  class. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  lay  the  whole  blame  of  the  evil  of  11  hippodro- 
ming  ”  and  “  crooked  ”  play  upon  the  members  of  club  nines,  but  it  is 
not  they  who  are  solely  to  blame.  How  can  you  expect  a  club  nine 
to  preserve  its  reputation  while  the  efforts  of  the  honest  majority  to 
that  end  are  thwarted  by  the  actions  of  a  minority  kept  in  their  posi¬ 
tions  by  blundering,  if  not  criminal,  club  management?  Any  club 
manager  who  engages  the  services  of  a  player  who  has  been  openly 
charged  with  and  suspected  of  being  guilty  of  fraudulent  play,  simply 
offers  a  premium  for  knavery.  Last  year  several  players  weie  charged 
with  dishonest  practices  by  one  another  in  one  club,  and,  in  another, 
one  was  dismissed  for  the  same  cause  ;  and  yet  the  former  were  duly 
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“whitewashed”  by  the  club  management  because  a  behind-tlie- 
scene  exposure  would  have  resulted  from  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  charges ;  while,  in  the  other  case,  the  offender  received  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  honorable  play  from  parties  who  well  knew  that  he  was  re¬ 
tired  for  his  questionable  conduct  in  the  field.  This  has  been  the 
case  for  the  past  three  years,  and  the  result  is  that  the  knaves  have 
become  emboldened  by  the  impunity  given  them,  and  encouraged  in 
their  knavery  by  the  countenance  given  them  by  club  directors  and 
managers. 

Now,  this  condition  of  affairs  has  got  to  end,  and  quickly,  too,  un¬ 
less  the  Professional  organizations  desire  to  see  their  business  decline 
into  a  regular  hippodroming  series  of  operations.  Clubs  must  stop 
engaging  players  who  are  “  marked  ”  men.  There  are  about  nine  or  ten 
“  marked  ”  men  in  the  base-ball  fraternity — Professionals — who  would 
not  hesitate  to  take  a  bribe  to  sell  a  game  if  the  figure  was  high 
enough.  These  players  should  be  seveiely  let  alone,  and  thrown  out 
of  employment.  Once  adopt  this  plan  with  fellows  who  throw  them¬ 
selves  open  to  just  suspicion  of  dishonest  practices,  and  “hippodro¬ 
ming  ”  would  not  long  be  a  trouble  to  the  fraternity. 

There  is  another  matter  in  connection  with  club  management  the 
ensuing  season  which  merits  attention,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  captains  of  field  nines  and  club  managers.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  a  captain  of  a  nine  to  carry  out  his  plans  of  a  field  campaign 
with  justice  to  his  reputation,  or  with  credit  to  his  club,  unless  he  is 
left  untrammelled  by  the  interference  and  orders  of  club  officials  occu¬ 
pying  the  positions  of  directors  or  managers.  Players  will  not  attend 
to  discipline  or  obey  orders  from  the  captain  so  long  as  they  know 
that  they  have  practical  support  in  their  insubordination  from  the 
directors.  The  success  of  Harry  Wright  in  his  club  management  of 
the  Boston  teams  of  the  past  four  years  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  allowed  his  own  way  in  the  selection  of  his  men 
in  their  field  management,  and  in  bringing  about  thorough  training 
and  discipline.  In  this  way  only  can  a  captain  fully  carry  out  his 
plans  ;  and  if  he  is  not  allowed  just  such  scope  for  his  operations,  he 
should  not  be  held  to  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  team  to  reach 
the  goal  of  success  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
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THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  RECORD 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Professional  National  Association 
there  were  no  legitimate  championship  contests.  There  was  a  nomi¬ 
nal  title  of  the  kind  first  claimed  by  one  club  and  then  by  another. 
Prior  to  1860  the  Atlantic  club  of  Brooklyn  claimed  the  title  of  cham¬ 
pions  ;  but  in  I860  the  brilliant  career  of  the  Excelsior  club  justly  en¬ 
titled  them  to  the  supremacy,  though  they  failed  to  defeat  the  Atlantics 
in  the  series  of  games  they  played  together  that  year.  The  total 
runs  scored  in  the  three  games  played  were  45  to  25  in  favor  of  the 
Excelsiors.  They  won  by  23  to  4,  lost  by  14  to  15,  and  led  the  score 
in  the  drawn  match  by  8  to  6.  From  that  time  to  the  organization 
of  the  Professional  Association  the  nominal  title  was  held  by  the  At¬ 
lantic,  Eckford,  Mutual,  and  Union  clubs.  In  1869,  however,  the 
champion  club  of  the  United  States  was  unquestionably  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  club,  which  in  that  year  did  not  lose  a  single  game.  It  was  in 
March,  1871,  that  the  first  code  of  championship  rules  went  into  effect, 
the  laws  in  question  having  been  adopted  at  the  first  convention  of 
Professional  clubs,  held  in  New  York  on  March  17th,  1871.  This 
code  included  the  following  rule  : 

Sec.  2 — “  The  series  of  games  for  the  championship  shall  be  best  three  in 
five  games,  each  club  to  play  best  three  in  five  games  with  every  other  con¬ 
testing  club.”  “  All  games  to  be  played  before  Nov.  1.” 

By  tlii3  rule  the  season’s  play  was  governed  and  the  pennant 
awarded. 

The  contesting  nines  in  1871  were  the  Athletic,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Mutual,  Olympic  of  Washington,  Troy,  Cleveland,  Kekionga,  and 
Rockford  clubs.  The  record  of  won  games  at  the  close  of  the  season 
— as  declared  by  the  Championship  Committee — stood:  Athletic,  22; 
Boston,  22.  Of  these,  two  defeats  sustained  by  the  Athletics  at  the 
hands  of  the  Rockford  club  were  declared  games  forfeited  by  the 
Rockfords,  owing  to  their  playing  Hastings  in  their  nine. 

By  this  award  the  Athletics  gained  the  pennant,  the  only  season 
since  the  organization  of  the  championship  that  any  club  but  the  Bos¬ 
ton  has  flown  the  pennant.  The  record  of  the  season  of  1871  is  ap¬ 
pended.  The  following  is  the  championship  record : 
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RECORD  FOR  1871. 


Club. 

Athletic . 

a 

o 

DD 

C“t“ 

o 

3 

Chicago . 

Mutual . 

Olympic . 

Haymaker. . . 

Cleveland.. . . 

Kekionga. . . . 

Rockford  ....  | 

Games  Won.. 

A  ihlpf'.io. . 

i 

3 

3 

n 

o 

3 

3 

3 

3 

22 

Boston . 

o 

O 

•  • 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

22 

Chicago . 

2 

3 

•  • 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

20 

Mutual . 

2 

2 

1 

•  • 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

17 

Olympic . 

0 

1 

2 

1 

•  • 

3 

3 

3 

3 

16 

Haymaker . 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2 

•  ■ 

2 

3 

2 

15 

Cleveland . 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

2 

•  • 

0 

3 

10 

Kekionga . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

•  • 

1 

7 

Rockford . 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

•  • 

6 

Games  Lost . 

7 

10 

9 

18 

15 

15 

19 

21 

21 

135 

In  1872  the  amended  championship  code  made  it  necessary  that 
each  contesting  club  in  the  arena  should  play  five  games  with  every 
other  club,  the  nine  winning  the  most  games  carrying  off  the  pen¬ 
nant.  The  clubs  entering  the  lists  were  eleven,  viz.,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  Mutual,  Athletic,  Troy,  Atlantic,  Cleveland,  Mansfield,  Eckford, 
Olympic,  and  National — the  last  two  of  Washington.  The  Boston 
club  won  the  pennant,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  appended  record : 

RECORD  FOR  1872. 


Club. 

a 

o 

ZL 

o 

P 

• 

Baltimore . 

Mutual . 

Athletic .  | 

i 

Troy . 

Atlantic . 

Cleveland  .... 

Mansfield  .... 

Eckford . 

Olympic . 

National...... 

Games  Won.. 

Boston . 

7 

« 

7 

4 

2 

7 

4 

3 

3 

1 

f 

39 

Baltimore. . 

0 

•  • 

5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

2 

3 

34 

Mutual . 

o 

4 

•  • 

6 

3 

6 

2 

4 

5 

1 

1 

34 

Athletic . 

4 

5 

3 

•  • 

2 

4 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

30 

Trov  . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

•  • 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

15 

Atlantic . 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

•  , 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

8 

Cleveland . 

C 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

•  • 

0 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Mansfield . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

#  . 

2 

0 

1 

5 

Eckford . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

#  . 

0 

0 

3 

O.ympic . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.  . 

2 

2 

National . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  • 

0 

Games  Lost . 

8 

19 

20 

14 

10 

27 

15  l  19 

26 

7 

11 

176 

In  1873  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  list  of  contestants  for  the 
pennant,  the  clubs  entering  including  onlv  the  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Mutual,  Athletic,  Atlantic,  Washington,  Resolute  and 
Maryland.  The  Bostons  came  out  of  the  campaign  triumphant,  as 
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will  bo  seen  by  the  appended  record.  Each  club  had  to  play  nine 
games  for  a  full  series,  and  four  of  these  had  to  be  played  with  every 
other  club  before  any  could  be  counted  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

RECORD  FOR  1873. 


Club. 

Boston . 

Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore.. . . 

Mutual . 

Athletic . 

Atlantic . 

1 

Washington. . 

Resolute . 

Maryland.... 

Games  Won. . 

Boston . 

•  • 

5 

7 

6 

4 

8 

9 

4 

0 

43 

Philadelphia . 

4 

•  • 

G 

4 

8 

7 

3 

4 

0 

36 

Baltimore . 

2 

3 

•  • 

G 

3 

7 

6 

3 

3 

33 

Mutual . 

3 

4 

3 

•  • 

4 

7 

4 

4 

0 

29 

Athletic. . 

5 

1 

4 

5 

•  • 

5 

6 

2 

0 

28 

Atlantic . 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

•  • 

3 

3 

0 

17 

Washington . 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

•  • 

1 

2 

8 

Resolute . 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

•  • 

0 

2 

Maryland . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  • 

0 

Games  Lost . 

16 

17 

22 

24 

23 

37 

31 

!  21 

5 

196 

In  1871  but  eight  clubs  entered,  viz.,  Boston,  Mutual,  Athletic, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Atlantic,  Hartford  and  Baltimore.  The  series 
of  games  was  increased  to  ten,  with  five  for  the  quota  necessary  to  be 
played  to  count.  Again  Boston  took  the  lead,  though  not  without  a 
struggle,  the  season’s  play  ending  as  follows : 

RECORD  FOR  1874. 


Club. 

Boston . 

Mutual .... 

Athletic.. . . 

Philadelphia 

Chicago.. . . 

Atlantic. ... 

Hartford. . . 

Baltimore. . 

Gaines  Won 

Boston . 

•  • 

5 

8 

8 

7 

6 

9 

9 

52 

Mutual . 

5 

•  • 

4 

1 

9 

7 

8 

8 

42 

Athletic . 

2 

6 

.. 

9 

3 

6 

5 

2 

33 

Philadelphia . 

2 

5 

1 

•  • 

7 

6 

4 

4 

29 

Chicago . 

3 

1 

4 

3 

• 

4 

4 

9 

27 

Atlantic . 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

•  • 

5 

3 

23 

Hartford . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

3 

•  • 

3 

17 

Baltinl-ore . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

•  • 

9 

Games  Lost . 

18 

23 

23 

29 

31 

33 

37 

38 

232 

In  1875  no  less  than  thirteen  clubs  entered,  viz.,  Boston,  Athletic, 
Hartford,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Mutual,  New  Haven,  St. 
Louis  Red  Stockings,  Washington,  Centennial,  Atlantic,  and  Western 
of  Keokuk.  The  series  consisted  of  ten  games,  six  to  bo  played  as 
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the  legal  quota.  At  the  close  of  the  season  but  seven  clubs  had  played 
their  legal  quota,  three  having  disbanded  before  August.  Once  more 
the  Bostons  came  to  the  front,  and  this  time  with  a  record  surpassing 
that  of  any  club  that  ever  entered  for  the  pennant,  as  the  appended 
table  for  1875  shows,  the  record  including  all  the  games  played,  won 
and  lost,  from  April  19  to  October  30,  inclusive : 

RECORD  FOR  1875, 


Club. 

Boston . 1 

Athletic . 1 

Hartford . 

St.  Louis . 

Philadelphia..  .  | 

Chicago . | 

Mutual . | 

New  Haven  .. . .  | 

W 

o 

w 

o 

o 

*—  * 
£ 

• 

3 

p 

>— 

i— < . 

P 

<J5 

c 

s 

: 

Cen  ten  nial  ...  1 

Atlantic . I 

Western . | 

9 

B 

o 

GO 

o' 

f 

Bnstrvn . 

8 

9 

7 

6 

8 

10 

6 

1 

5 

5 

6 

1 

',1 

Athletic . 

2 

•  * 

3 

6 

8 

7 

6 

7 

o 

5 

9 

f 

hr 

/ 

o 

r.5 

Hartford . 

1 

4 

.. 

5 

4 

6 

8 

8 

o 

O 

4 

i 

10 

0 

f  i 

St.  Louis . 

2 

1 

5 

•  • 

5 

5 

8 

2 

2 

3 

0 

o 

1 

•  \ 

OJ 

Philadelphia . 

0 

2 

4 

5 

.. 

7 

2 

4 

1 

2 

•  i 
■"» 

7 

0 

37 

Chicago . 

2 

1 

4 

5 

3 

3 

O 

*4 

i 

0 

c 

0 

X 

£  i 

Mutual . 

0 

3 

2 

0 

5 

3 

4 

2 

( 

/ 

1 

11 

New  Haven . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

i 

•  • 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

7 

Red  Stockings.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  • 

2 

0 

0 

9 

4 

Washington . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

•  . 

0 

0 

0 

i  4 

Centennial . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

•  • 

0 

0 

2 

Atlantic . 

0 

0 

0 

:  0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

.  . 

0 

0 

+4 

W  estern  •••••••••• 

0 

0 

0 

!  o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

•  • 

1 

1 

Games  Lost . 

8 

20 

28 

29 

31 

37 

38 

39 

14 

22 

13 

42 

12 

!  333 

i 

THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  TEAMS  FROM  1871  TO 

1875. 

The  champion  team  of  1871  was  as  follows :  Malone,  catcher ;  Mc- 
bride,  pitcher  ;  Fisler,  first  base ;  Reach,  second  base ;  Meyerle,  third 
base;  Radcliffe,  short-stop ;  Cuthbert,  left-field ;  Sensenderfer,  centre- 
field  ;  Huebell,  right-field;  with  Bechtel  and  Tom  Pratt  as  assistants. 

The  championship  team  of  1872  was  as  follows:  Me Vey,  catcher ; 
Spalding,  pitcher ;  Oould,  first  base ;  Barnes,  second  base ;  Schafer, 
third  base;  George  Wright,  short-stop;  Leonard,  left-field;  Harry 
Wright,  centre-field  ;  F.  Rogers,  right-field;  Birdsali,  assistant. 

The  championship  team  for  1873  was  as  follows :  White,  catcher ; 
Spalding,  pitcher ;  Manning,  first  base ;  Barnes,  second  base ;  Schafer, 
third  base;  Geo.  Wright,  short-stop;  Leonard,  left-field;  H.  Wright, 
centre-field;  Sweezy,  right-field ;  Birdsali,  assistant. 

The  champion  team  forl874  was  as  follows :  White,  catcher;  Spald¬ 
ing,  pitcher ;  O’Rourke,  first  base ;  Barnes,  second  base  ;  Schafer, 
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third  base  ;  Georgs  Wright,  short-stop ;  Leonard,  left-field ;  Harry 
Wright,  centre-field;  MeVey,  right-field;  Hall  and  Beals,  assistants. 

The  champion  team  for  1875  included  White,  catcher;  Spalding, 
pitcher  ;  MeVey,  first  bass  ;  Barnes,  second  base ;  Schafer,  third  base; 
Geo.  Wright,  short-stop;  Leonard,  left-field;  O’Bourke,  centre-field; 
and  Manning,  right-field ;  with  Beals,  H.  Wright  and  Heiffert,  assis¬ 
tants. 


THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  GAMES  FOR  1875. 

The  season  of  1875  was  marked  by  a  larger  number  of  championship  games 
than  ever  before  played  in  a  single  season,  and  moreover,  they  were  finer  dis¬ 
plays  of  the  beauties  of  the  game  than  ever  before  seen  in  the  championship 
arena.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  base-ball  nine  innings  were  played 
in  a  regular  match  without  either  side  scoring  a  run.  In  fifty-three  games 
one  nine  of  the  contesting  sides  failed  to  score  a  single  run,  and  in  forty-two 
games  only  a  single  run  was  obtained.  No  less  than  two  hundred  and  four 
games  were  marked  by  scores  in  which  the  winning  nines  did  not  exceed  nine 
runs,  an  unprecedented  number.  In  nine  games  the  winning  side  scored  but 
one  run.  In  ten  games  they  scored  but  two  runs  ;  and  in  eighteen  games  but 
three  rnns.  In  twenty-nine  games  the  winning  nines  scored  by  four  runs ; 
and  in  twenty-five  games  but  five  runs.  Of  games  won  by  six  runs  there  were 
thirty-one  ;  and  of  those  won  by  seven  runs  there  were  twenty.  The  largest 
number  of  single-figure  victories  were  won  by  scores  of  eight  runs,  viz.,  thirty- 
seven,  leaving  twenty-five  games  won  by  scores  of  nine  runs.  The  following 
is  the  complete  record  of  the  championship  contests  for  1875,  given  by  each 


month’s  play : 

APBIL. 

April  19,  Boston  vs.  New  Haven,  at  Boston .  6  to  0 

April  21,  Boston  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven .  14  3 

April  21,  Philadelphia  vs.  Centennial,  at  Philadelphia. .  7  5 

April  22,  Athletic  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  6  3 

April  24,  Hartford  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Hartford .  6  5 

April  26,  Philadelphia  vs.  Centennial,  at  Philadelphia .  10  7 

April  26,  Boston  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington .  8  2 

April  26,  Atlantic  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven .  3  2 

April  27,  Hartford  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Hartford .  10  1 

April  27,  Athletic  vs.  Centennial,  at  Philadelphia . 14  5 

April  29,  Boston  vs.  Washington,  at  Bichmond .  22  5 

April  30,  Mutual  vs.  Centennial,  at  Brooklyn .  4  3 


Total . . . 110  41 

Average  of  winners,  9—2—12  ;  average  of  losers,  3 — 5  -12. 

MAY. 

May  1,  Centennial  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven .  12  to  5 
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May  1,  Boston,  vs.  Washington,  at  Richmond . 24  to  0 

May  1,  Athletic  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  4  2 

May  3,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  11  1 

May  3,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Philadelphia .  11  5 

May  3,  Athletic  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington .  21  0 

May  3,  Hartford  vs.  Centennial,  at  Hartford .  13  4 

May  4,  Boston  vs.  Centennial,  at  Boston .  14  2 

May  4,  Athletic  vs. Washington,  at  Washington . 21  3 

May  4,  St.  Louis  vs.  Red  Stocking,  at  St.  Louis . 15  9 

May  4,  Chicago  vs.  Western,  at  Keokuk .  15  1 

May  5,  Boston  vs.  Centennial,  at  Boston .  13  6 

May  5,  Chicago  vs.  Western,  at  Keokuk .  7  1 

May  5,  Atlantic  vs.  Washington,  at  Philadelphia .  20  8 

May  5,  Hartford  vs.  New  Haven,  at  Hartford .  6  3 

May  5,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  8  0 

May  6,  St.  Louis  vs.  Chicago,  at  St.  Louis . 10  0 

May  6,  Western  vs.  Red  Stocking,  at  Keokuk . 15  2 

May  7,  Hartford  vs.  Mutual,  at  Hartford .  8  3 

May  8,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Boston .  10  2 

May  8,  Philadelphia  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven .  3  2 

May  8,  Hartford  vs.  Washington,  at  Hartford .  16  0 

May  8,  St  Louis  vs.  Chicago,  at  St.  Louis. .  4  3 

May  8,  Red  Stocking  vs.  Western,  at  Keokuk' .  6  1 

May  8,  Centennial  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia.,, . . .  11  2 

May  10,  Athletic  vs.  Centennial,  at  Philadelphia .  20  1 

May  10,  Philadelphia  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven .  13  0 

May  10,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Boston .  4  1 

May  10,  Hartford  vs.  Washington,  at  Hartford . .  9  1 

May  11,  Boston  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Boston,  8  innings .  16  2 

May  11,  Mutual  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven,  10  innings. .  2  1 

May  11,  Chicago  vs.  Red  Stocking,  at  St.  Louis .  1  0 

May  11,  Athletic  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  5  0 

May  11,  St.  Louis  vs.  Western,  at  Keokuk .  15  G 

May  12,  Hartford  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Hartford .  4  1 

May  12,  Boston  vs.  Washington,  at  Boston .  23  4 

May  12,  St.  Louis  vs.  Western,  at  Keokuk .  16  6 

May  13,  St.  Louis  vs.  Western,  at  Keokuk . 4  2 

May  13,  Boston  vs.  Washington,  at  Boston .  10  6 

May  13,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn, .  4  1 

May  13,  Hartford  vs.  Athletic,  at  Hartford .  6  2 

May  13,  Chicago  vs.  Red  Stocking,  at  St.  Louis .  15  2 

May  14  Mutual  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Brooklyn .  2  1 

May  14,  Hartford  vs.  Athletic,  at  Hartford . 10  2 

May  14,  Boston  vs  Washington,  at  Springfield .  13  1 

May  15,  Hartford  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  8  1 

May  15,  Boston  vs.  Athlefic,  at  Boston .  14  5 

May  15,  Mutual  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  4  2 

May  15,  Washington  vs  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven. .  8  4 

May  15,  Chicago  vs.  Western,  at  Chicago,  10  inning's. .  7  G 
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May  17,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Boston .  12  to  0 

May  17,  Hartford  vs  Atlan tic,  at  Brooklyn . 5  0 

May  17,  Mutual  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  8  7 

May  17,  Washington  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven .  10  7 

May  18,  Chicago  vs  Western,  at  Chicago .  6  2 

May  18,  Boston  vs.  Hartford,  at  Hartford .  10  5 

May  18,  Athletic  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  10  2 

May  18,  Mutual  vs.  Centennial,  at  Philadelphia. .  11  4 

May  19,  Philadelphia  vs.  Centennial,  at  Philadelphia .  7  4 

May  19,  Chicago  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  Chicago .  9  4 

May  19,  Boston  vs.  Hartford,  at  Boston .  13  2 

May  19,  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . . .  11  6 

May  20,  Hartford  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn, .  10  1 

May  20,  Boston  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  8  6 

May  20,  Athletic  vs.  New  HaveD,  at  New  Haven .  12  5 

May  21,  Hartford  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  1  o 

May  21,  Athletic  V3.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven . 15  2 

May  22,  Mutual  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn.. .  4  o 

May  22,  Chicago  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  Chicago . 6  2 

May  22,  Athletic  vs.  Hartford,  at  Philadelphia .  10  4 

May  22,  Boston  vs.  Centennial,  at  Philadelphia . 13  6 

INI  ay  24,  Boston  vs.  Centennial,  at  Philadelphia .  5  0 

May  24,  Philadelphia  vs.  Hartford,  at  Philadelphia .  6  5 

May  25,  Chicago  vs,  Red  Stocking,  at  Chicago .  16  2 

May  25,  Hartford  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington .  8  5 

May  25,  St.  Louis  vs.  Western,  at  St.  Louis .  3  2 

May  26,  Atlantic  vs.  New  Haven,  at  Brooklyn .  14  4 

May  26,  Boston  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  7  6 

May  26,  Hartford  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington .  6  2 

May  27,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia .  3  3 

May  27,  St.  Louis  vs.  Western,  at  St.  Loui3 .  12  4 

May  27,  Mutual  vs.  New  Haven,  at  Brooklyn .  8  5 

May  27,  Chicago  vs.  Red  Stocking,  at  Chicago .  15  0 

May  28,  Athletic  vs  Hartford,  at  Philadelphia .  9  0 

May  28,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn, .  7  3 

May  29,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Boston  .  8  3 

May  29,  Hartford  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  9  5 

May  29,  Philadelphia  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia .  4  2 

May  29,  Washington  vs  New  Haven,  at  Washington .  9  0 

May  31,  Hartford  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  3  1 

May  31,  Athletic  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  16  8 

Total .  .  890  252 

Average  of  winners,  9—71—91 ;  average  of  losers,  2—70—91. 

JUNE. 

June  1,  Washington  vs.  New  Haven,  at  Baltimore .  8  to  7 

June  2,  Boston  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  St.  Louis .  10  3 

June  2,  Philadelphia,  vs.  Hartford,  at  Philadelphia .  11  2 

June  3,  Boston  vs.  Red  Stocking,  at  St  Louis .  10  5 
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June  3,  Chicago  vs.  Mutual,  at  Chicago .  8  to  0 

June  3,  Philadelphia  vs.  New  Haven,  at  Philadelphia. . 18  2 

June  3,  Hartford  vs  Atlantic,  at  Hartford .  9  4 

June  4,  Athletic  vs  New  Haven,  at  Philadelphia .  13  5 

June  5,  Athletic  vs.  New  Haven,  at  Philadelphia .  14  2 

June  5,  St.  Louis  vs.  Boston,  at  St.  Louis .  5  4 

June  5,  Mutual  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago .  0  5 

June  7,  Boston  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  St.  Louis . 16  2 

June  7,  Chicago  vs.  Mutual,  at  Chicago .  14  0 

June  8,  Chicago  vs.  Boston,  at  Chicago . 2  0 

June  8,  Philadelphia  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington .  5  2 

June  9,  St.  Louis  vs.  Mutual,  at  St.  Louis .  5  2 

June  9,  Philadelphia  vs.  Washington,  at  Baltimore .  17  5 

June  9,  Athletic  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Philadelphia . 23  0 

June  10,  Boston  vs.  Western,  at  Keokuk .  6  4 

June  10,  Mutual  vs.  Red  Stocking,  at  St.  Louis .  18  4 

June  10,  Athletic  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Philadelphia .  16  6 

June  11,  Western  vs.  Boston  (forfeited) .  9  0 

June  11,  Hartford  vs.  New  Haven,  at  Hartford .  12  0 

June  11,  Athletic  vs.  Washington,  at  Philadelphia . .  21  4 

June  12,  Western  vs.  Boston  (forfeited) .  9  0 

June  12,  New  Haven  vs.  Hartford,  at  Providence .  3  2 

June  12,  Boston  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago . .24  7 

June  12,  St  Louis,  vs.  Mutual,  at  St.  Louis .  8  2 

June  12,  Athletic  vs.  Washington,  at  Philadelphia .  10  2 

June  14,  Boston  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago .  11  4 

June  14,  Philadelphia  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  St.  Louis- .  15  2 

June  14,  Hartford  vs  New  Haven,  at  Hartford .  10  0 

June  14,  Mutual  vs.  Western,  at  Keokuk,  5  innings .  1  0 

June  15,  Philadelphia  vs.  Red  Stocking,  at  St.  Louis .  4  3 

June  15,  Hartford  vs.  New  Haven  (forfeited) .  9  0 

June  16,  Athletic  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn. .  13  1 

June  16,  St.  Louis  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  St  Louis .  5  4 

June  17,  Mutual  vs  Red  Stocking,  at  St.  Louis .  4  1 

June  17,  Athletic  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven .  6  4 

June  17,  Boston  vs.  Hartford,  at  Boston .  4  0 

June  19,  Chicago  vs.  Hartford,  at  Chicago,  11  innings .  1  0 

June  19,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Boston .  11  6 

June  19,  St  Louis  vs.  Mutual,  at  St.  Louis .  11  2 

June  21,  St.  Louis  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  St.  Louis .  2  0 

June  20,  Red  Stocking  vs.  Philadelphia  (forfeited) .  9  0 

June  21,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Boston .  8  7 

June  22,  Philadelphia  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago . . .  3  2 

June  22,  Hartford  vs.  Red  Stocking,  at  St.  Louis .  8  1 

June  22,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Providence .  11  0 

June  23,  St.  Louis  vs.  Hartford,  at  St,  Louis .  7  1 

June  23,  Athletic  vs.  Now  Haven,  at  Philadelphia . 18  2 

June  23,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Boston .  15  1 

June  24,  Philadelphia  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago .  5  2 
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June  24,  Hartford  vs.  Red  Stocking,  at  St.  Louis .  11  to  6 

June  24,  Athletic  vs.  New  Haven,  at  Dover,  Delaware....*..  12  1 

June  26,  Athletic  vs.  Boston,  at  Philadelphia .  10  1 

June  26,  Philadelphia  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago .  4  3 

June  26,  Hartford  vs.  Red  Stocking,  at  St.  Louis .  9  0 

June  26,  St.  Louis  vs.  Washington,  at  St.  Louis . . .  9  3 

June  27,  Red  Stocking  vs.  Washington,  at  St  Louis' .  3  0 

June  28,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia, |(drawn) .  10  10 

Juno  29,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  Brooklyn .  18  10 

June  29,  Hartford  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago .  4  1 

June  29,  St.  Louis  vs.  Washington,  at  St.  Louis .  8  1 

June  30,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  15  7 

Total .  639  167 

Average  of  winners,  9—54—65  ;  average  of  losers,  2-37—65. 

JULY. 

July  1,  St.  Louis  vs.  Washington,  at  St.  Louis .  14  to  2 

July  2,  New  Haven  vs.  Boston,  at  New  Haven .  10  5 

July  3,  Boston  vs.  Hartford,  at  Boston .  3  1 

July  3,  Chicago  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  Chicago,  11  innings .  8  5 

July  3,  Athletic  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  2  1 

July  3,  Red  Stocking  vs.  Washington,  at  Cincinnati .  8  0 

July  5,  St.  Louis  vs.  Chicago,  at  St.  Louis .  13  2 

July  5,  Boston  vs.  Hartford,  at  Hartford .  7  0 

July  5,  Mutual  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  5  3 

July  5,  Athletic  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  20  8 

July  7,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Boston .  12  4 

July  7,  Mutual  vs.  Hartford,  at  Hartford .  9  1 

July  8,  Mutual  vs.  Hartford,  at  Hartford .  6  2 

July  8,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Boston .  7  3 

July  8,  St.  Louis  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  8  4 

July  9.  Mutual  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  9  2 

July  10,  St.  Louis  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  6  2 

July  10,  Boston  vs.  Chicago,  at  Boston .  14  1 

July  10,  Mutual  vs.  Athletic,  at  Brooklyn .  5  2 

July  12,  St.  Louis  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  6  2 

July  13,  St.  Louis  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn,  13inniugs .  9  7 

July  14,  St  Louis  vs.  Atlautic,  at  Brooklyn .  2  1 

July  14,  Hartford  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Hartford .  8  0 

July  14,  Boston  vs.  Chicago,  at  Boston .  8  7 

July  15,  St.  Louis  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  5  1 

July  15,  Chicago  vs.  Hartford,  at  Hartford .  4  3 

July  17,  St.  Louis  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  10  4 

July  17,  Boston  vs.  Chicago,  at  Boston .  6  0 

July  17,  Hartford  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Hartford .  14  5 

July  19,  Boston  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  Boston .  7  2 

July  19,  Philadelphia  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  7  5 

July  19,  Athletic  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Philadelphia .  23  3 

July  19,  Chicago  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven .  ....  4  1 
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July  20,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  12  to  3 

July  20,  New  Haven  vs.  Chicago,  at  New  Haven .  6  1 

July  21,  Mutual  vs.  Philapelphia,  at  Brooklyn .  16  13 

July  21,  Boston  vs.  St  Louis,  at  Boston . 16  6 

July  21,  Hartford  vs.  Chicago,  at  Hartford .  4  1 

July  22,  Chicago  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven,  10  innings..  4  3 

July  22,  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Philadelphia .  .9  0 

July  22,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  9  3 

July  23,  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Philadelphia .  6  5 

July  23,  Chicago  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  9  2 

July  23,  St.  Louis  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven .  6  0 

July  24,  Boston  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  Boston .  8  3 

July  24,  Mutual  vs  Chicago,  at  Brooklyn .  7  1 

July  24,  Athletic  vs  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  11  4 

July  24,  Hartford  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven .  4  3 

July  26,  Chicago  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  5  1 

July  27,  Athletic  vs.  Chicago,  at  Philadelphia,  8  innings .  11  7 

July  27,  Hartford  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  Hartford .  4  2 

July  28,  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . .  11  2 

July  28,  New  Haven  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  New  Haven .  7  3 

July  28,  Philadelphia  vs.  Chicago,  at  Philadelphia .  4  0 

July  30,  St.  Louis  vs.  Hartford,  at  Hartford .  7  1 

July  30,  Chicago  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  6  3 

July  31,  Mutual  vs.  Chicago,  at  Brooklyn .  15  3 

July  31,  Boston  vs.  New  Haven,  at  Boston .  8  2 

July  31,  St.  Louis  vs.  Hartford,  at  Hartford . 7  1 

Total . . . 491  162 

Average  of  winners,  8—19—59  ;  average  of  losers,  2—54—59. 

AUGUST. 

Aug.  3,  Mutual  vs  Chicago,  at  Brooklyn,  5  innings .  1  to  1 

Aug.  3,  Athletic  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  Philadelphia .  3  2 

Aug.  4,  Boston  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Boston,  11  innings .  4  3 

Aug.  5,  Chicago  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  2  0 

Aug.  5,  Hartford  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn,  10  innings .  1  1 

Aug.  6,  Chicago  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia,  10  innings.,..  11  7 

Aug.  6,  Hartford  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  13  0 

Aug.  7,  Hartford  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn,  11  innings .  3  1 

Aug.  7,  St.  Louis  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia. . . . . 11  10 

Aug.  9,  Philadelphia  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  Piladelphia . 13  0 

Aug  9,  Mutual  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven .  4  2 

Aug.  10,  Hartford  vs.  Mutual,  at  Hartford .  7  0 

Aug.  12,  Athletic  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  St.  Louis .  8  1 

Aug.  12,  Mutual  vs.  Hartford,  at  Hartford,  8  innings .  1  0 

Aug.  13,  Mutual  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven .  4  0 

Aug.  14,  Athletic  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  St.  Louis . 6  2 

Aug  14,  Hartford  vs.  New  Haven,  at  Hartford .  17  3 

Aug.  16,  Hartford  vs.  New  HaveD,  at  New  Haven .  5  2 
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Aug.  16,  Athletic  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  St.  Louis .  3  to  1 

Aug.  17,  Athletic  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago .  8  4 

Aug.  18,  Athletic  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago,  10  innings .  14  G 

Aug.  13,  Philadelphia  vs.  New  Haven,  at  Philadelphia .  3  2 

Aug.  19,  Philadelphia  vs.  Hartford,  at  Philadelphia .  5  1 

Aug.  19,  Boston  V3.  St.  LouL,  at  St.  Louie .  2  1 

Aug  29,  Hartford  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  2  0 

Aug.  21,  St.  Louis  vs.  Boston,  at  St.  Louis .  .  5  3 

Aug.  21,  Hartford  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  3  2 

Aug.  23,  Chicago  vs.  Boston,  at  Chicago .  13  11 

Aug.  23,  Athletic  vs.  St  Louis,  at  St.  Louis .  3  2 

Aug.  24,  Hartford  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  3  2 

Aug.  25,  Boston  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago . 13  9 

Aug.  25,  Athletic  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  St.  Louis  (forfeited) .  9  0 

Aug.  25,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Philadelphia .  14  2 

Aug.  26,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Philadelphia .  10  5 

Aug.  2G,  Athletic  vs  Chicago,  at  Chicago .  2  1 

Aug.  26,  Hartford  vs  Mutual,  at  Hartford  (exhibition) .  8  3 

Aug.  27,  Athletic  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago .  5  0 

Aug.  27,  Hartford  vs.  Mutual,  at  Hartford  (exhibition) .  15  3 

Ang.  28,  Athletic  vs  Chicago,  at  Chicago .  12  9 

Aug.  28,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Boston .  14  8 

Aug.  30,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Boston .  9  1 

Aug.  30,  Hartford  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  1]  3 

Total . 303  113 

Average  of  winners,  7—9 — 42  ;  average  of  losers,  2-29-42. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Sept.  1,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  13  to  7 

Sept.  2,  Boston  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia,  10  inniDgs  8  8 

Sept.  3,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia .  16  0 

Sept.  4,  Athletic  vs.  Boston,  at  Philadelphia .  6  3 

Sept.  4,  Mutual  vs,  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  13  4 

Sept.  6,  Mutual  vs.  A’lantic,  at  Brooklyn .  8  2 

Sept.  6.  Boston  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  9  4 

Sept.  7,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  15  3 

Sept.  7,  Hartford  vs.  St  Louis,  at  St.  Louis .  8  2 

Sept.  8,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  8  5 

Sejjt.  9,  St.  Louis  vs  Hartford,  at  St.  Louis .  11  4 

Sept.  9,  Mutual  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia. .  5  4 

Sept.  9,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  19  4 

Sept.  11,  New  Haven  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  13  G 

Sept.  11,  St.  Louis  vs  Hartford,  at  St.  Louis .  G  0 

Sept.  11,  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Philadelphia . 12  3 

Sept.  13,  Hartford  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  St.  Louis .  3  0 

Sept.  14,  Hartford  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago .  1  1 

Sept.  15,  Chicago  vs.  Hartford,  at  Chicago .  10  3 

Sept  15,  Philadelphia  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia .  5  4 
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Sept.  15,  Mutual  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  10  to  4 

Sept.  16,  Hartford  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago. .  14  4 

Sept.  17,  Athletic  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  13  2 

Sept.  13,  Mutual  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  6  4 

Sept.  18,  Chicago  vs.  Hartford,  at  Chicago .  14  4 

Sept.  21,  Philadelphia  vs.  Hartford,  at  Cincinnati .  13  8 

Sept.  22,  St.  Louis  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Cincinnati .  5  1 

Sept.  23,  Philadelphia  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago .  5  0 

Sept.  24,  Hartford  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn  (exhibition) ......  8  6 

Sept.  24,  Boston  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven . 16  1 

Sept.  25,  Boston  vs  Hartford,  at  Hartford .  6  0 

Sept.  25,  Philadelphia  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago .  15  6 

Sept.  25,  Mutual  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  10  7 

Sept.  27,  Mutual  vs.  New  Haven,  at  Brooklyn .  4  2 

Sept.  27,  St.  Louis  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  St.  Louis .  5  5 

Sept.  28,  New  Haven  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  8  G 

Sept.  28,  Philadelphia  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  St  Louis . . .  3  2 

Sept  '29,  Boston  vs.  Hartford,  at  Boston  (exhibition) .  4  1 

Total . - . .339  130 

Average  of  winners,  8—35—38  ;  average  of  losers,  3—16  -38. 

OCTOBER. 

Oct.  1,  Chicago  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  Chicago. .  12  to  9 

Oct  1,  Mutual  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia .  4  2 

Oct.  2,  Boston  vs.  Hartford,  at  Boston. .  3  2 

Oct  2,  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Philadelphia.. . . .  14  0 

Oct.  2,  Chicago  vs.  St  Louis,  at  Chicago .  13  9 

Oct.  4,  Athletic  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  19  10 

Oct.  4,  Hartford  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven .  18  0 

Oct.  5,  Athletic  vs.  Hartford,  at  Philadelphia .  7  4 

Oct.  7,  Boston  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  8  7 

Oct.  7,  St.  Louis  vs.  Chicago,  at  St.  Louis .  6  4 

Oct.  8,  Hartford  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia .  8  1 

Oct.  8,  St.  Louis  vs.  Chicago,  at  St.  Louis . . .  4  2 

Oct.  9,  Hartford  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  20  7 

Oct  9,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . . .  17  13 

Oct.  11,  Boston  vs  Athletic,  at  Boston .  15  3 

Oct.  12,  Hartford  vs.  Athletic,  at  Hartford .  18  2 

Oct.  13,  Athletic  vs.  Hartford,  at  Hartford,  10  innings .  8  7 

Oct.  14,  Boston  vs  St.  Louis,  at  Boston. .  12  8 

Oct.  14,  Hartford  vs.  Athletic,  at  Hartford . 10  10 

Oct  14,  Chicago  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia . 10  7 

Oct.  15,  Athletic  vs.  Chicago,  at  Philadelphia .  6  2 

Oct.  18,  Hartford  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  Hartford .  5  0 

Oct.  18,  Philadelphia  vs.  Chicago,  at  Philadelphia .  11  3 

Oct.  19,  Athletic  vs.  Chicago,  at  Philadelphia,  8  innings .  1  I 

Oct.  19,  Boston  vs  Hartford,  at  Hartford .  7  3 

Oct.  20,  Chicago  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  13  3 

Oct.  20,  St.  Louis  vs.  Hartford,  at  Hartford .  10  4 
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Oct.  21,  Boston  vs.  Chicago,  at  Boston .  11  9 

Oct.  21,  Philadelphia  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn,  8  innings  ....  14  3 

Oct.  21,  Hartford  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  Hartford,  8  innings . 18  7 

Oct.  22,  Boston  vs.  Chicago,  at  Bostou .  11  4 

Oct.  22,  St.  Louis  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn,  10  innings .  4  3 

Oct.  23,  St.  Louis  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  0  2 

Oct.  23,  Athletic  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia,  7  innings..  9  6 

Oct  23,  Hartford  vs  New  Haven,  at  New  nuven .  8  3 

Oct.  25,  Philadelphia  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  Philadelphia .  17  2 

Oct.  25,  Hartford  vs  Chicago,  at  Hartford .  5  3 

Oct  20,  Hartford  vs.  Chicago,  at  Hartford .  9  2 

Oct.  27,  Hartford  vs.  Chicago,  at  Hartford .  17  6 

Oct.  28,  Boston  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven .  10  7 

Oct.  28,  Athletic  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  Philadelphia .  9  3 

Oct.  29,  Mutual  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  Brooklyn,  7  innings .  5  5 

Oct.  29,  Hartford  vs.  Boston,  at  Hartford,  7  innings .  9  8 

Oct.  30,  Boston  vs.  Hartlord,  at  Boston .  7  4 

Total . 448  200 


Averago  of  winners,  10-8—44  ;  average  of  losers,  4—24—44. 


THE  BATTING  AVERAGES  FOR  1875. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  three  players  of  each  of  the  club  teams 
of  1875,  who  took  the  lead  in  their  average  of  base-hits  during  the  season  of 
1875.  The  average  of  base-hits  is  on  the  basis  of  times  at  the  bat  as  given 
where  the  record  of  the  club  admits  of  it,  otherwise  the  average  is  that  of 
games  played  in.  The  statistics  are  those  of  the  Athletic  club  scorer,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Wright. 

THE  ATHLETIC  CLUB. 

Jve.  Bane- Hits  Are.  Timet 


Games. 

Times  at  Ba‘ 

in  Games. 

at  Bat. 

1. 

Sutton . 

.  75 

357 

1.56 

327 

2. 

Anson . 

. 69 

330 

1  52 

318 

3. 

Craver . 

264 

1  53 

314 

THE  ATLANTIC  CLUB. 

1. 

Boyd . 

.  35 

1.20 

2. 

Kessler . 

. 25 

1.  4 

3 

Fleet . . 

1.  0 

THE  BOSTON  CLUB. 

1. 

Barnes . 

. .  78 

308 

1.89 

371 

2. 

White . 

.  80 

383 

1  70 

S  >5 

3. 

McVey . 

.  82 

392 

1  C3 

352 
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THE  CHICAGO  CLUB. 

Ave.  Base- Hits  Ave.  Times 
Games.  Times  at  Bat.  in  Games,  at  Bat. 

1.  Hines . .  .  64  1.39 

2.  Devlin .  65  1.32 

3.  Peters .  65  1.24 

THE  CENTENNIAL  CLUB. 

1.  Craver .  14  1.22 

2.  Bechtel .  14  1.21 

3.  Treacy . 11  1.18 

THE  HARTFORD  CLUB. 

1.  Burdick .  74  1.36 

2.  York .  86  1.29 

3.  Carey . .  86  1.16 

THE  MUTUAL  CLUB. 

1.  Hallinan .  41  1.39 

2.  Holdsworth . 65  1.26 

3.  Hart . 63  1.11 

THE  NEW  HAVEN  CLUB. 

1.  McGinley . . . . . . 29  1  20 

2.  Luff .  36  1.14 

3.  Geer .  32  1.  6 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  CLUB. 

1.  Meyerle .  67  296  1  38  314 

2.  Murnan .  69  316  1.30  284 

3.  Addy .  69  308  1.17  262 

BED  STOCKING  (OF  ST.  LOUIS)  CLUB. 

1.  Morgan  .  10  1  31 

2  Hautz . . .  10  120 

3,  Oran .  10  1  10 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  CLUB. 

1.  Pike .  70  313  1.53  342 

2.  Bradley .  61  250  1  9  208 

3.  Cuthbert .  68  308  1.  0  266 

THE  WESTERN  CLUB. 

1.  Quinn .  11  1.27 

2.  Hallinan .  11  19 

3.  Jones .  10  1.  0 

THE  WASHINGTON  CLUB. 

1.  Hollingshed . .  14  1.  7 

2.  Allison,  A .  17  1.1 

3.  Daiiey .  19  10 
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THE  BEST  AVERAGES  AT  THE  BAT  FROM 

1871  TO  1875.  / 

The  appended  table  shows  the  names  of  Professional  players  who  have  play* 
ed  in  Championship  Contests  every  season  since  1871  inclusive,  the  list  being 
composed  only  of  those  who  have  averaged  one  base-hit  to  a  game  and  over  in 
each  season.  The  names  arc  given  in  alphabetical  order: 


1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Anson . 

.  1 .64 

1.91 

2.  2 

1.78 

1.48 

Allison,  D . 

1  73 

1.  3 

1.40 

1.14 

Barnes . 

2.  2 

2  31 

1.84 

1.  9 

Bechtel . 

1.48 

1.17 

1.24 

1.29 

Craver . 

.  1.37 

1.34 

1.50 

1.78 

1.50 

Cuthbert . 

1  81 

1.48 

1.34 

1.30 

Eggler . . 

1.72 

1.44 

1.60 

1.33 

Force . 

.  1.37 

2.23 

1  73 

1.46 

1.67 

Fisler . 

1.80 

1  CO 

1.81 

1.27 

Hall,  G . 

. 1.12 

1  57 

1.64 

1.42 

1.30 

Higham . 

1.70 

1.33 

1.36 

1.  9 

Hastings . . 

.  1.12 

1.92 

1.42 

1.69 

1.  5 

Leonard . 

1.80 

1.72 

1.67 

1.51 

Meyerle . 

. 2.53 

1.76 

1.74 

1.85 

1.37 

Mills. .  . 

.  1.12 

1.37 

1.62 

1.32 

1.20 

McVey . 

.  2.14 

1.56 

2.  0 

1.87 

1.60 

McBride .  . 

1  ^0 

•  •••••  •  •  •  •  X 

1.62 

1.44 

1.20 

1.27 

McGeary . 

1.73 

1.61 

1.85 

1.36 

Pike . 

1.54 

1.57 

1.57 

1.52 

Pearce . 

.  1.24 

1.25 

1  30 

1  36 

1.11 

Start . 

.  1.72 

1.28 

1.13 

1.60 

1.23 

Sutton . 

1.33 

1.60 

1.54 

1.54 

Schafer . 

1.20 

1.41 

1.21 

1.25 

Spalding . 

1.75 

1  80 

1.70 

1  39 

Wright,  G . 

.  2.12 

1.81 

2.13 

1.83 

1.73 

York . 

1.28 

1.55 

1.  2 

1.29 

GENERAL  AVERAGES  AGAINST  PITCHERS. 

Players.  Highest  Average.  Lowest  Average..  General  Average. 

Barnes . 2.33  against  Cummings....  1  0  against  Bond . 1.89 


G  Wright... 

.  2.33 

(< 

Cummings.. 

..  1.33 

“  Fisher. 

White . 

.  2  33 

tt 

Devlin . 

..0,57 

“  Bond.. 

McVey . 

.2  33 

ii 

McBride.. . . 

.  0.71 

“  Bond.. 
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Players.  Highest  Average.  Lowest  Average.  General  Average. 


Leonard..... 

. .  2  66  against 

;  Fisher . 

..033  against  Cummings.... 

..160 

Force . 

..2.66 

44 

Zet  tlein  . . . . 

..0  75 

44 

Devlin . . 

Sutton . 

..2.50 

« 

Nichols . 

..0  50 

<( 

Dev  in . 

..1.56 

Graver . . 

..2.16 

« 

Matthews. .. 

a 

Devlin . 

..1.53 

Pike . 

ii 

Bond . 

...0.80 

it 

Zettlein . 

..1.53 

Anson . 

,.2.25 

It 

Cassidy . 

...0  50 

a 

Devlin . 

..1.52 

Spalding... . 

.  .1  75 

(« 

Cassidy . 

,.  0.71 

a 

Bond . 

..1.51 

Heifert . 

..2.50 

«( 

Cassidy...  . 

..0  50 

tt 

Nichols . 

. . 1.45 

O’Rourke.. . . 

,  .2  00 

it 

Cassidy . 

..0.33 

a 

Fisher . 

..1.44 

Hall . 

..2.40 

ti 

Cassidy . 

. .  0  85 

a 

Bradley . 

Hallinan.... 

it 

Zettlein . 

..1.00 

a 

Cassidy . 

Hines . . 

..1.75 

li 

Spalding. . . . 

..0.75 

a 

Zettlein . 

,.1.39 

Meyerle . 

il 

Nichols . 

..114 

it 

McBride . 

,.1.38 

Burdick  .... 

il 

Zettlein . 

a 

Cassidy . 

McGeary.... 

.  1  80 

11 

Spalding .... 

..0  50 

it 

Nichols . . . 

Bechtel . 

tt 

Cassidy . 

tt 

Bradley . 

.1.32 

Devlin . 

44 

Matthews.  .. 

..1.00 

it 

Fisher . 

Eggler . . 

«< 

Cassidy . 

..1  00 

a 

Zettlein . 

Fisher . 

a 

Cassidy . 

.0  60 

44 

Bradlev . 

Beals . 

.  1  66 

44 

Devlin . . 

..0  33 

n 

Fisher . 

Murnan . 

.  1  83 

a 

Spalding.. . . 

..0  66 

44 

Zettlein . 

York . 

.  2  16 

n 

Nichols . 

..0  25 

a 

Zettlein . 

.  1.29 

Sch  afer . 

.2  00 

a 

Matthews.... 

...0  60 

a 

Nichols . 

Manning . 

.1.75 

a 

Cassidy . 

.0.33 

a 

Fisher . 

Holdsworth . . 

2  00 

u 

Fisher . 

.  0.50 

n 

Spalding . 

.1  26 

Clapp . 

a 

Nichols  ...  . 

..0  50 

n 

Spalding . . 

.  1  25 

Peters . 

.  3.00 

a 

Bond . 

..0  43 

n 

Bradley . 

Boyd . . 

.  1  50 

44 

Nichols . 

..0.75 

a 

McBride . 

.1.22 

McBride . 

2.40 

(< 

Cassidy . 

..0.33 

a 

Cummings . 

McGinley.. . . 

.  1.66 

a 

Bradley . 

..0  33 

it 

Matthews . 

Cuthbert . 

.180 

it 

Zettlein . 

..0  25 

tt 

Devlin . 

.1.20 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

..1.57 

a 

McBride . 

.  0  33 

a 

Zettlein . 

.1.17 

Carev . 

.1  83 

u 

Nichols . 

..0.75 

it 

Zettlein . 

.1.16 

D.  Allison.. . . 

,  2.00 

a 

Zettlein . 

.0.20 

<t 

Cassidy . 

.1.15 

Luff . 

..1.66 

44 

Spalding . 

,.  0.80 

a 

Cummings . 

.1.14 

Mills . 

.2  00 

a 

McBride . 

n 

Cassidy . 

Start . 

.140 

a 

Fisher . 

..1.00 

n 

Bond . 

.1  11 

Schaffer . 

.0  80 

a 

Nichols . . 

..0  50 

it 

McBride . . 

.1.11 

Remsen . 

.1  60 

n 

McBride . 

.  0.75 

44 

Spalding . 

.1.10 

Bradley . 

.1  51 

it 

Matthews.. . . 

,  .0  50 

44 

Spalding . 

Battin . 

.1  50 

n 

McBride  .... 

tt 

Spalding . 

Chapman . 

.1.60 

n 

Zettlein . 

..0.25 

a 

Bond . 

.1.07 

Pearce . . 

2.00 

a 

Fisher . 

0.33 

n 

M  cBride . 

.1  07 

Holley........ 

.1  25 

44 

Cummings.. . 

.  0  50 

a 

Nichols . 

.1.07 

Geer . 

2  00 

44 

Spalding . 

.0.50 

tt 

Bond . . 

.1.06 

Glenn . 

1  50 

u 

Spalding - - 

,.0.59 

it 

Bradley . . 

.1.06 

Bond . . . 

.1.66 

(( 

Devlin . 

.  0.33 

it 

Zettlein . 

.1.06 

A.  Allison - 

.  1  % 

44 

Devlin . 

.  0.50 

a 

Nichols . . 

.1.05 

5d* 
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Players. 

Highest 

Average. 

Lowest  Average. 

General  Average. 

Kessler. . . 

against 

Spalding.. . . 

.  .0.G0  against  McBride.. 

Fergnson. 

...  .1  00 

44 

Cassidy . 

u 

Spalding. . 

McMulliu. 

. .  ..1.66 

«( 

Cassidy . 

<( 

Nichols.  .. 

Hicks . 

...  100 

n 

McBride.. . . 

«• 

Nichols. . .. 

nigh  am.. 

u 

Spalding... . 

McBride. . 

Golden. . . . 

.  ...1  G6 

u 

Spalding . 

« 

Zettlein... 

Warner... 

.  . . 1  50 

« 

Spalding.. . . 

u 

McBride.. 

M  cKclvey 

...  1.50 

If 

Cummings.. . 

.  0.33 

M 

Fisher . 

Gould.. . . 

<( 

McBride . 

<( 

Fisher . 

THE  PITCHING  AVERAGES  FOR  1875. 


Tlio  following  tables  show  the  averages  of  earned  runs  and  base- 
hits  made  by  the  several  club  nines  against  the  ten  prominent  pitchers 
of  the  Championship  arena  for  1875 : 


PITCHING  AVERAGES  OF  EARNED  RUNS  TO  GAME. 


a 

«*. 

a 

• 

• 

• 

Boston .... 

Chicago... 

Hartford. 

Mutual . . . 

*3 

A 

ft 

• 

• 

»  § 

1 

S  1  . 

• 

Zettlein.  Chicago . 

2.00 

1.00 

0.00 

0  66 

0  80  0  95 

Bond,  Hartford . 

1.60 

6.85 

#  *  *  * 

3.50 

•  •  •  • 

0  25 

1.20 

1.66  1.18 

McBride,  Athletic . 

•  •  •  • 

2.66 

1.14 

1.60 

0.83 

0.71 

0.50  1.32 

Spalding,  Boston . 

1  50 

•  •  •  • 

1.37 

0  75 

1.85 

1.16 

1.12  1.36 

Zettlein,  Philadelphia.... 

1.33 

1.50 

0.75 

2.33 

1.00 

•  •  •  • 

1.75  1.44 

Devlin,  Chicago . 

0.25 

3. 66 

•  •  •  • 

2  00 

2.00 

1.25 

050  1.52 

Cummings,  Hartford  .... 

1.33 

2.00 

1.66 

•  •  •  • 

1.00 

3  00 

1.75  1.73 

Bradley,  St.  Louis . 

1.43 

3.44 

1.43 

1.60 

1.71 

1.55 

....  1  89 

Fisher,  Philadelphia . 

2.83 

2. 66 

0.66 

2.60 

3.20 

•  •  •  • 

1.00  ;  2.30 

Matthews,  Mutual . 

2.44 

4.20 

1.50 

1  16 

.... 

3.00 

1.62  2.32 

PITCHING  AVERAGES  OF  BASE-HITS  TO  A  GAME. 


Boud,  Hartford . 

Spalding,  Boston . 

Bradley,  St.  Louis - ; 

Cummings,  Hartford. 

Zettlein,  Chicago . j 

Devlin,  Chicago . ! 

Zettlein,  Philadelphia 
McBride,  Athletic.... 
Fisher,  Philadelphia.. 
Matthews,  Mutual. . . 


Athletic... 

Boston. ... 

Chicago . . 

Hartford. 

1 

9.80 

7.57 

9  50 

•  •  •  • 

10.40 

.... 

11  25 

7.25 

8.71 

12  44 

9  00 

8.50 

8  66 

14  00 

9.22 

•  •  •  • 

14  40 

•  •  •  • 

1  8  75 

7.75 

14.66 

•  •  •  • 

11  14 

12.00 

12.00 

8.00 

12.33 

14.77 

10  85 

10  60 

12  C6 

11  GIL 

}  8  00 

11  80 

11  55 

15  :n 

13.00 

8  91 

i 

Mutual.. . 

1 

Philada.. 

& 

• 

£ 

• 

• 

i 

Totals... . 

6.75 

10.20 

8  66 

8  42 

8  57 

10.16 

8  62. 

9.31 

G  85 

10  22 

•  •  •  • 

9  40 

6.25 

10  33 

10  50 

9  57 

6  25 

7.33 

10  00 

9.71 

8.00 

11.00 

675 

10  08 

10  50 

9  00 

10  33 

9.66 

9.14 

6  33 

10  55 

11.40 

•  •  •  • 

8  50 

10  95 

•  •  •  • 

8.71 

10.75 

11  30 
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The  following  are  the  general  pitching  averages  of  all  the  pitchers 
during  the  entire  season,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Wright  of  the 
Athletic  club : 

PITCHING  AVEEAGES  EOE  THE  WHOLE  SEASON. 


| 

Games . 

Earned 

Runs.. 

ft 

Co 

s 

c-*» 

Co 

« 

• 

k 

s 

s?  ft 
ft 

Co  ^ 

•  Cfc 

.  R, 

Average 

Base-Hits. 

Golden,  Western . 

11 

4 

92 

036 

8  36 

Zettlein,  Chicago . 

28 

22 

249 

0  78 

8.81 

Manning,  Boston . 

16 

15 

136 

0  93 

8.50 

McBride,  Athletic . 

CO 

64 

597 

1  06 

9  95 

Bond,  Hartford . 

39 

44 

310 

1.13 

7  95 

Cummings,  Hartford . 

47 

55 

391 

1.16 

8.32 

Golden,  Chicago . 

13 

17 

144 

1.30 

11.09 

Zettlein,  Philadelphia . 

21 

28 

211 

1.33 

ll  05 

Spalding,  Boston . 

63 

87 

587 

1.38 

9  31 

Fisher,  Philadelphia . 

41 

57 

381 

1.39 

9  29 

Blong,  Eed  Stocking . 

10 

14 

96 

1  40 

9  60 

Clinton,  Atlantic . 

14 

21 

132 

1 .50 

9  43 

Devlin.  Chicago . 

23 

35 

232 

1  52 

10.08 

Knight,  Athletic . 

13 

23 

124 

1.77 

9.53 

Nichols,  New  Haven . 

30 

56 

300 

1  86 

10.00 

Bradley,  St.  Louis . 

55 

103 

511 

1  87 

9.29 

Matthews,  Mutual . 

65 

125 

676 

1.92 

10.40 

Bechtel,  Centennial . 

14 

28 

171 

2  00 

12  21 

Cassidy,  Atlantic . 

24 

56 

292 

2.33 

12.16 

Stearns,  Washington . 

12 

44 

199 

3.66 

16  58 

The  fielding  record  of  the  pitchers  is  as  follows : 

PITCHEES’  EE  COED  FOE  1875. 


Games . 

Put  Out ... . 

CO 

Co 

Co 

cs. 

Si 

• 

• 

• 

• 

tU 

sr 

• 

• 

Average 
Assisted  . .  i 

Average 
Fielding . . 

Nichols,  New  Haven.. 

30 

17 

101 

0  56  „ 

3  36 

3.93 

Knight,  Athletic . 

10 

28 

li 

2.80 

1  10 

3  90 

Bond,  Hartford . 

39 

36 

93 

0.92 

2.38 

3  30 

Bradley,  St  Louis  .... 

61 

54 

118 

0.88 

1.93 

2.81 

Cassidv,  Atlantic . 

24 

20 

47 

0  83 

1.96 

2.79 

Spalding.  Boston . 

63 

65 

118 

1.03 

1  69 

2.72 

Clinton,  Atlantic . 

14 

8 

30 

0  57 

2.14 

2.71 

Cummings,  Hartford.. 

47 

28 

94 

0  59 

2  00 

2.59 

Zettlein,  Chicago . 

28 

20 

51 

0  71 

1.82 

2.53 

Bechtel,  Centennial. . . . 

14 

10 

25 

0.71 

1.79 

2  50 

Fisher.  Philadelphia  .. 

41 

47 

51 

1  14 

1  25 

2.39 

Manning,  Boston . 

16 

16 

22 

1  00 

1  37 

2  37 

Deviin,  Chicago . 

23 

14 

40 

0  61 

1.74 

2.35 

Golden.  Chicago . 

13 

13 

17 

1  00 

1.30 

2  30 

Matthews,  Mutual.... 

64 

46 

99 

0  72 

1.54 

2.26 

Stearns,  Washington.. 

12 

9 

13 

0.75 

1.08 

1  83 

McBride,  Athletic - 

60 

27 

70 

0.45 

1  C16 

1  61 
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CHICAGO  GAMES. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1870,  the  Mutual  club  of  New  York  defeated  the 
Chicago  club  at  Chicago  in  a  nine  innings  game,  by  the  remarkable 
score  of  9  to  0  !  From  that  time  to  this  all  contests  in  which  one  side 
has  failed  to  score  a  run  have  been  known  as  Chicago  defeats,  the 
nine  so  beaten  being  said  to  have  been  “  Chicagoed.”  The  same  year 
the  Cincinnati  club  defeated  the  Unions  of  Morrisania,  at  Tremont, 
by  14  to  0,  on  June  15,  and  on  August  18  the  Forest  City  club  of 
Cleveland  defeated  the  Eckfords  at  Brooklyn  by  13  to  0.  These  were 
the  only  “  Chicago  ”  games  of  1870  in  which  Professional  clubs  were 
the  contestants  on  both  sides. 

In  1871  the  record  of  “ Chicago”  games  was  as  follows: 

May  4,  Kekionga  vs.  Forest  City  of  Cleveland,  at  Fort 


Wayne .  2  to  0 

May  8,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 26  0 

June  21,  Boston  vs.  Kekionga,  at  Fort  Wayne . 21  0 

June  28.  Mutual  vs.  Kekionga,  at  Brooklyn .  13  0 

July  4,  Eckford  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  7  0 


Aug.  3,  Forest  City  of  Rockford  vs.  Kekionga,  at  Bockford..  4  0 

Appended  is  a  list  of  matches  in  which  one  side  was  “  Chicagoed  ” 
during  1872 : 


April  18,  Baltimore  vs  Olympic,  at  Washington .  16  to  0 

April  26,  Troy  vs.  Mansfield,  at  Troy .  10  0 

April  29,  Mutual  vs.  Mansfield,  at  Brooklyn .  12  0 

May  9,  Boston  vs.  Eckford,  at  Brooklyn . 20  0 

June  6,  Boston  vs.  Baltimore,  at  BostoD .  7  0 

June  8,  Athletic  vs  Mutual,  at  Philadelphia .  19  0 

July  1,  Boston  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Boston .  17  0 

July  13,  Mutual  vs  Athletic,  at  Brooklyn .  8  0 

July  28,  Troy  vs.  Mansfield,  at  Middletown .  7  0 

Sept.  14,  Mutual  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  7  0 

Oct.  2,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Boston .  10  0 


All  of  the  original  Championship  contestants  were  “  Chicagoed”  ex¬ 
cept  the  Troy,  National,  and  Boston  clubs,  all  three  of  which  were 
disposed  of  in  match  games  for  single  runs,  the  Nationals  by  the  Bal- 
timores,  21  to  1,  the  Troys  by  the  Baltimores,  8  to  1,  and  the  Bostons  by 
the  Athletics,  9  to  1. 

Among  the  Championship  contests  of  1S73  there  were  eight  marked 
by  "  Chicago  ”  scores,  viz : 
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May  17,  Athletic  vs  Mutual,  at  Philadelphia .  12  to  2 

June  2.  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn... .  5  0 

June  14,  Athletic  vs.  Boston,  at  Boston .  3  0 

June  27,  Baltimore  vs  Maryland,  at  Baltimore . 20  0 

June  28,  Atlantic  vs  Resolute  at  Brooklyn .  10  0 

Aug.  16,  Athletic  vs.  Washington,  at  Philadelphia .  14  0 

Sept.  6,  Mutual  vs.  Washington,  at  Brooklyn .  9  0 

Oct.  10,  Mutual  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Brooklyn .  7  0 

In  addition  may  be  named  the  defeat  of  the  College  nines  of  Har¬ 
vard  and  Yale  by  the  Bostons,  as  under: 

April  19,  Boston  vs.  Harvard,  at  Boston .  22  to  0 

May  7,  Bostpn  vs.  Yale,  at  New  Haven . 23  0 

The  contests  in  the  Championship  arena  in  1874,  in  which  the  los¬ 
ing  nines  made  no  runs,  were  as  follows : 

May  30,  Mutual  vs  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  2  to  0 

June  4,  Philadelphia  vs.  Mutual,  at  Philadelphia .  2  0 

Oct  6,  Mutual  vs.  Athletic,  at  Brooklyn .  3  0 

May  13,  Chicago  vs.  Athletic,  at  Chicago .  4  0 

Aug  29,  Chicago  vs  Baltimore,  at  Chicago . 4  0 

Aug.  31,  Mutual  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  4  0 

Oct.  20,  Atlantic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  5  0 

May  29,  Boston  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Boston . .  8  0 

June  1,  Philadelphia  vs  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  10  0 

Sept.  14,  Chicago  vs.  Boston,  at  Boston .  10  0 

April  22,  Philadelphia  vs.  Baltim  ore,  at  Baltimore .  13  0 

May  8,  Boston  vs.  Baltimore,  at  Boston . - .  14  0 

July  9,  Boston  vs  Atlantic,  at  Boston .  14  0 

Sept.  1,  Mutual  vs  Hartford,  at  Hartford . 14  0 

Oct.  1,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Boston .  29  0 

It  will  be  seen  that  every  nine  in  the  arena,  except  the  Chicagoes, 
were  “  Chicagoed.”  The  Bostons  took  the  lead,  the  Mutuals  being 
second,  and  the  Philadeiphias  third,  in  thi3  class  of  victories. 

In  1875  the  number  of  “  Chicago  ”  games  exceeded  in  number  those 
of  the  five  years  preceding,  as  the  appended  record  shows  : 

June  14,  Mutual  vs.  Western,  at  Keokuk,  5  innings .  1  to  0 

June  19,  Chicago  vs.  Hartford,  at  Chicago,  11  innings .  1  0 

May  11,  Chicago  vs.  Red  Stockings,  at  St.  Louis .  1  0 

May  21,  Hartford  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . * .  1  0 

June  8,  Chicago  vs.  Boston,  at  Chicago .  2  0 

Aug.  20,  Hartford  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  2  0 

Aug.  5,  Chicago  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Philadelphia .  2  0 

Sept.  13,  Hartford  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  St.  Louis .  3  0 
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June  27,  Red  Stocking  vs.  Washington,  at  St.  Louis. .  3  0 

June  17.  Boston  vs.  Hartford,  at  Hartford .  4  0 

Aug.  13,  Mutual  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven .  4  0 

May  22,  Mutual  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  4  0 

July  28,  Philadelphia  vs.  Chicago,  at  Philadelphia .  4  0 

May  17,  Hartford  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  5  0 

Aug.  27,  Athletic  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago .  5  0 

May  11,  Athletic  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  5  0 

Sept.  23,  Philadelphia  vs  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  5  0 

May  24,  Boston  vs.  Centennial,  at  Philadelphia .  5  0 

Oct  18,  Hartford  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  Hartford .  5  0 

April  19,  Boston  vs.  New  Haven,  at  Boston .  G  0 

July  17,  Boston  vs.  Chicago,  at  Boston .  6  0 

Sept.  25,  Boston  vs  Hartford,  at  Hartford .  G  0 

Sept  11,  St.  Louis  vs.  Hartford,  at  St.  Louis .  G  0 

May  29,  St.  Louis  vs.  Red  Stocking,  at  St.  Louis .  6  0 

July  23,  St.  Louis  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven .  G  0 

July  5,  Boston  vs.  Hartford,  at  Hartford .  7  0 

Aug.  10,  Hartford  vs.  Mutual,  at  Hartford .  7  0 

July  14,  Hartford  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Hartford .  8  0 

July  3,  Red  Stocking  vs  Washington,  at  St.  Louis .  8  0 

May  5,  Philadelphia  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  8  0 

June  3,  Chicago  vs.  Mutual,  at  Chicago .  8  0 

July  22,  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Philadelphia- .  9  0 

May  29,  Washington  vs.  New  Haven,  at  Washington .  9  0 

June  26,  Hartford  vs.  Red  Stocking,  at  St.  Louis. .  9  0 

May  G,  St.  Louis  vs.  Chicago,  at  St.  Louis .  10  0 

June  14,  Hartford  vs.  New  Haven,  at  Hartford .  10  0 

June  22,  Boston  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Providence .  11  0 

May  1 7,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Boston . 12  0 

June  11,  Hartford  vs.  New  Haven,  at  Hartford .  12  0 

Aug.  G,  Hartford  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn .  13  0 

May  10,  Philadelphia  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven .  13  0 

Oct.  2,  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Philadelphia .  14  0 

June  7,  Chicago  vs  Mutual,  at  Chicago .  14  0 

May  27,  Chicago  vs.  Red  Stocking,  at  Chicago .  15  0 

Aug.  9,  Philadelphia  vs.  St.  Louis,  at  Philadelphia .  16  0 

Sept.  3,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia .  16  0 

May  8,  Hartford  vs.  Washington,  at  Hartford .  1G  0 

Oct.  4,  Hartford  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven .  18  0 

May  3,  Athletic  vs.  Washington,  at  Washington .  21  0 

June  9,  Athletic  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Philadelphia .  23  0 

May  1,  Boston  vs.  Washington,  at  Richmond .  24  0 

The  following  record  for  1875  shows  which  club  led  in  “Chicago- 
ing”  their  adversaries  in  the  Professional  arena  for  that  year  : 
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Club. 

Hartford . 

1 

Boston . 

Chicago . 

Athletic . 

St.  Louis..  .. 

Philadelphia.. 

Mutual . 

Red  Stocking. 

* 

p 

w. 

l-r> 

P 

C+* 

O 

p 

Centennial. ... 

Atlantic . 

New  Haven. . 

(Total . ' 

1  1 

"FT  art  ford . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

l 

0 

3 

3 

13 

Boston . 

3 

•  • 

1 

2 

0 

0 

o 

0 

l 

1 

1 

1 

10 

Chicago . 

1 

1 

•  • 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

o 

o 

0 

0 

7 

Athletic . 

0 

0 

1 

•  • 

0 

0 

2 

0 

l 

2 

2 

0 

8 

St.  Louis. . . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Philadelphia . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

i 

•  • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

Mutual . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  • 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

Red  Stocking . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  • 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Washington . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  • 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Centennial . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  • 

0 

0 

0 

Atlantic . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  • 

0 

0 

New  Haven . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  • 

0 

Total . 

5 

1 

5 

2 

3 

3 

6 

5 

5 

3 

8 

8 

54 

THE  AMATEUR  SEASON  OF  1875. 

THE  MODEL  GAMES. 

The  season  of  1875  was  an  exceptional  one  in  every  respect.  Never 
before  did  so  many  clubs — amateur  and  professional — take  the  field 
as  in  that  year,  and  never  before  were  so  many  or  so  fine  games  played. 
As  hitherto  the  college  clubs  bore  off  the  palm  in  fine  play,  the  nine 
of  old  Yale  again  winning  the  honors  of  the  college  club  champion¬ 
ship  ;  the  greater  facilities  they  have  for  practice,  and  the  fact  that 
they  present  more  educated  talent  on  the  field,  giving  them  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  regular  amateur  nines  of  the  country.  If  there  is 
any  one  thing  which  the  experience  of  each  season’s  play  more  con¬ 
spicuously  proves  than  another,  it  is  that  brain  power  is  one  of  the 
essential  requisites  in  a  successful  base-ball  team,  whether  amateur  or 
professional. 

The  amateur  season  of  1875  was  marked  by  a  number  of  so-called 
contests  for  the  championship  of  the  United  States ;  but  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  no  such  title  does  or  can  exist ;  the  outlay  of  funds 
involved  in  the  series  of  tours  through  the  country  in  the  effort  to  win 
such  a  title  would  place  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  amateur  organiza¬ 
tion  to  engage  in  such  on  undertaking.  But  there  can  readily  be 
champions  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  and  in  some  cases  of  a  State. 
For  instance,  the  Resolutes,  of  Portland,  were  the  champions  of 
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Maine ;  the  Lowells,  of  Massachusetts ;  the  T.  B.’s  of  Bridgeport,  of 
Connecticut;  the  Olympics,  of  Paterson,  of  New  Jersey;  the  Pea¬ 
body’s,  of  Baltimore,  of  Maryland;  the  Eurekas,  of  San  Francisco,  of 
California  ;  and  so  on.  Then,  too,  cities  can  readily  have  their  cham¬ 
pions,  as  the  Flyaways,  of  New  York  ;  the  Chelseas,  of  Brooklyn  ;  the 
Stars,  of  Newark.  There  are  also  district  or  sectional  champions, 
such  as  the  Nationals,  of  Washington;  the  Stars,  of  Syracuse — the 
latter  being  champions  of  Western  New  York.  But  there  never  can 
be  any  United  States  champions  of  the  Amateur  arena,  unless  some 
unusually  wealthy  party  of  amateurs,  who  neither  receive  pay  in  any 
way  or  share  in  gate-money,  should  undertake  the  task. 

BY  ONE  RUN. 

Oct.  18,  Lowell  vs.  Live  Oak,  at  Lowell,  Mass . 1  to  0 

Oct.  25,  Live  Oak  vs.  King  Philip,  at  Lynn .  1  0 

June  17,  Atlantic  vs  Olympic,  at  Paterson .  1  0 

BY  TWO  RUNS. 

April  27,  Archer  vs.  Wood,  at  Philadelphia . 2  0 

May  26,  Chelsea  vs.  Tuttle  &  Bailey,  at  Brooklyn .  2  0 

July  10,  Star  vs.  Ludlow,  at  Cincinnati . 2  0 

Aug.  11,  Frontier  vs.  Star,  at  Fort  Hamilton,  11  innings .  2  0 

Aug.  5,  Olympic  vs.  Louisville,  at  Louisville .  2  0 

Aug.  24.  T.  B.  of  Bridgeport  vs  Live  Oak,  at  Lynn . 2  0 

May  21,  Centennial  vs.  Princeton,  at  Princeton . 2  1 

May  29,  Dolly  Yarden  vs.  Good  Will,  at  Erie . 2  1 

July  20,  Burlington  vs  Trenton,  at  Trenton .  2  1 

Aug.  5,  Amateur  vs.  Blue  Stocking,  at  Cincinnati .  2  1 

Aug.  4,  Resolute  vs.  Grafton,  at  Portland . 2  1 

Sept  21,  Cataract  vs.  Eckford,  at  Melrose . 2  1 

July  20,  Lowell  vs.  Resolute,  at  Portland . 2  2 

BY  THREE  RUNS. 

May  29,  Princeton  vs.  Yale,  at  New  Haven . 3  0 

Aug.  26,  Live  Oak  vs.  Taunton,  at  Lynn .  3  0 

July  19,  Milford  vs.  Star,  at  Covington. . 3  0 

Aug.  10,  Sunnyside  V3.  Argyle,  at  Sing  Sing . 3  0 

May  12,  New  Haven  vs.  Yale,  at  New  Haven . 3  1 

June  5,  Hartford  vs.  Yale,  at  Hartford .  3  1 

June  12.  Lowell  vs.  Live  Oak,  at  Lynn .  3  1 

June  11,  Burlington  vs.  Trenton,  at  Burlington. . 3  1 

June  24,  Enterprise  vs.  Atlantic,  at  Mineola .  3  1 

Aug.  9,  Keystone  vs.  Archer,  at  Philadelphia .  3  1 

Aug.  7,  Champion  vs  Lebanon,  at  Abiugdon- . 3  1 

Aug.  16,  Eagle  vs.  Capital,  at  Louisville . 3  1 

Aug  30  Star  vs.  Flyaway,  at  Syracuse . 3  1 

Aug.  31,  Harvard  vs.  Expert,  at  Harrisburg . 3  1 
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Oct.  28,  Cincinnati  vs.  Star,  at  Cincinnati .  3  to  1 

July  10,  St.  Lawrence  vs.  Maple  Leaf,  at  Kingston,  12  innings.  3  2 

May  24,  Princeton  vs.  Atlanta,  at  Princeton .  3  2 

June  23,  Live  Oak  vs.  Essex,  at  Boston,  11  innings .  3  2 

June  22,  Archer  vs.  Active,  at  Reading . 3  2 

June  22,  Lowell  vs.  Live  Oak,  at  Lynn . 3  2 

Aug.  2,  Star  vs  Buckeye,  at  Covington . 3  2 

Sept.  21,  Hoboken  vs.  Olympic,  at  Paterson .  3  2 

BY  FOUR  RUNS. 

July  20,  Keystone  vs.  Tuttle  &  Bailey,  at  Brooklyn . 4  0 

Aug.  5,  Boston  vs.  Rhode  Island,  at  Providence .  4  0 

Aug.  28,  Philadelphia  vs.  Burlington,  at  Burlington .  4  0 

Aug.  12,  Cincinnati  vs.  Olympic,  at  Louisville .  4  0 

Sept.  9,  Ludlow  vs.  Star,  at  Rome,  New  York . 4  1 

Sept.  21,  Mutual  vs.  Leather  Stocking,  at  Lancaster .  4  1 

Oct.  23,  Brandywine  vs.  Pottstown,  at  West  Chester .  4  1 

Juue  2,  Atlantic  vs.  Resolute,  at  Brooklyn . 4 

May  22,  Live  Oak  vs.  Harvard,  at  Lynn .  4 

J une 8,  Princeton  vs.  New  Haven,  at  Princeton . 4  2 

June  6,  Red  Stocking  vs.  Empire,  at  St.  Louis .  4  2 

July  1,  Chelsea  vs.  Reliance,  at  Brooklyn .  4  2 

Aug  7,  Fall  River  vs.  Resolute,  at  Fall  River .  4  2 

Aug  14,  Frontier  Jrs.  vs  Eckford,  at  Brooklyn . 4  2 

Aug.  7,  Star  vs.  Ludlow,  at  Cincinnati .  4  2 

Aug.  31,  Nassau  vs.  Eagle,  at  Prospect  Park .  4  2 

Aug.  23,  Blue  Stocking  vs.  Star,  at  Cincinnati .  4  2 

Sept.  21,  Eagle  vs.  National,  at  Washington . 4  2 

Oct.  13,  New  Haven  vs.  Yale,  at  New  Haven . 4  2 

Oct.  23,  Clipper  vs.  Eagle,  at  Tolland . 4  2 

April  24,  Live  Oak  vs.  Beacon,  at  Lynn . 4  3 

May  5,  Creger  vs.  Tucker,  at  Gloucester,  New  Jersey . 4  3 

May  15,  Rose  Hill  of  ’73  vs.  Nine  of  ’75,  at  Fordham . 4  3 

June  3,  Archer  vs.  Pacific,  at  Philadelphia .  4  3 

June  10,  Milford  vs.  Buckeye,  at  Columbus... .  4  3 

June  11,  5th  Infantry  vs.  4th  Cavalry,  at  Cheyenne . 4  3 

July  21,  Carbondale  vs.  Arlington,  at  Carbondale .  4  3 

Aug.  5,  Keystone  vs.  Athletic,  at  Brooklyn . 4  3 

Aug  5,  Confidence  vs.  Athletic,  at  New  Rochelle . . ...  4  3 

Aug.  24,  Star  vs.  Ludlow,  at  Covington,  10  innings . 4  3 

Sept  6,  Active  vs.  Expert,  at  Reading . 4  3 

Sept.  3,  Star  vs.  Randolph,  at  Dover .  4  8 

Sept.  20,  Star  vs.  Eagle,  at  Louisville . 4  3 

June  10,  Milford  vs.  Buckeye,  at  Columbus . 4  3 

July  31,  Blue  Stocking  vs.  Buckeye,  at  Cincinnati . 4  3 

BY  FIVE  RUNS. 

June  14,  Active  vs.  Goodwill,  at  Reading,  Pa . 5  0 

June  16,  Ludlow  vs.  Milford,  at  Cincinnati .  5  0 

Aug.  7,  Boston  vs.  Howard,  at  Brockton .  5  0 
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Sept.  15,  Carbondale  vs.  Cricket,  at  Binghamton . 5  to  0 

Oct.  25,  Cataract  vs.  Silver  Star,  at  Melrose .  5  0 

Juno  3,  Flyaway  vs.  Olympic,  at  Brooklyn . 5  1 

May  29,  Creger  vs.  Alert,  at  Philadelphia .  5  1 

July  16,  Rod  Stocking  vs.  Blue  Stocking,  at  Cincinnati . 5  1 

July  30.  Expert  vs.  Atlanta,  at  Carlisle,  Pa . 5  1 

Sept.  13,  Resolute  vs  Mountain  City,  at  Altoona . 5  1 

Sept.  16,  Cincinnati  vs  Ludlow,  at  Cincinnati .  5  1 

Sept.  18,  Zephyr  vs.  Parkinston,  at  Boston . 5  1 

Oct.  2.  Cincinnati  vs.  Philadelphia,  at  Cincinnati .  5  l 

June  8,  Shibe  vs.  Archer,  at  Philadelphia . 5  2 

June  25,  Reliance  vs.  Star,  at  Brooklyn . 5  2 

July  12,  Mystic  vs.  Noddles,  at  Boston . 5  9 

Aug.  2,  Pavonia  vs  Olympic,  at  Paterson .  5  2 

Sept.  9,  Chicago  vs  Cincinnati,  at  Cincinnati . 5  2 

Oct.  2,  Star  vs.  Rochester,  at  Rochester . 5  2 

Oct.  22,  University  vs.  Kalamazoo,  at  Ann  Arbor . 5  2 

June  10,  Reliance  vs  Jasper,  at  Manhattan ville .  5  3 

June  24,  Olympic  vs.  Union,  at  Paterson . 5  3 

June  25,  Yale  vs.  Amherst,  at  Amherst .  5  3 

June  26,  Clipper  vs.  Amateur,  at  Rockville,  Connecticut . 5  3 

June  23,  Union  vs.  Hoboken,  at  Hoboken . 5  3 

June  — ,  Doer  vs.  Mutual,  at  Meadville . 5  3 

Aug.  6,  Milford  vs.  Buckeye,  at  Milford  Ohio . 5  3 

Sept.  13,  Philadelphia  vs.  Shibe,  at  Philadelphia .  5  3 

Oct.  4,  Confidence  vs.  Flyaway,  at  Brooklyn . 5  3 

Sept.  28,  Cincinnati  vs.  Ludlow,  at  Cincinnati . 5  3 

Oct.  2,  Princeton  vs.  Germantown,  at  Princeton . 5  3 

Oct.  27,  ABtor  vs.  Resolute,  at  Brooklyn .  5  3 

May  29,  Jasper  vs.  Star,  at  Manhattanville. . 5  4 

Juue  12,  Boston  Amateur  vs.  Mutual,  at  Boston .  5  4 

June  10,  Bartlett  vs.  Noddle,  at  Lowell .  5  4 

June  23,  Enterprise  vs.  Centennial,  at  Mineola .  5  4 

July  13,  Franklin  vs.  Liberty,  at  Chicago . 5  4 

Aug.  21,  King  Philip  vs.  Rollstone,  at  Fitchburg .  5  4 

Aug.  25,  Champion  vs.  Abingdon,  at  Abingdon . 5  4 

Sept.  2.  Fall  River  vs.  Rhode  Island,  at  Providence . 5  4 

Sept  10,  Olympic  vs.  Eureka,  at  San  Francisco . 5  4 

Sept.  30,  Taunton  vs.  Lowell,  at  Taunton .  5  4 

Aug.  23,  Star  vs.  Cincinnati,  at  Covington,  12  innings . 5  5 

BY  SIX  RUNS. 

June  5,  Milford  vs.  Cincinnati,  at  Milford . .  6  0 

June  18,  Active  vs.  Doer,  at  Reading . 6  0 

June  19,  Philadelphia  vs.  Empire,  at  St.  Louis .  6  0 

June  29  Philadelphia  vs.  Star,  at  Covington .  6  0 

Aug.  10  Enterprise  vs  Suffolk,  at  Huntington . 6  0 

July  10,  Hartford  vs.  T.  B.,  at  Bridgeport . 6  0 

July  12,  Chicago  vs.  Live  Oak,  at  Lynu.... . 6  1 
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Sept.  18,  Peabody  vs.  Creger,  at  Glouscester . 6  to  1 

Sept.  17,  Olympic  vs.  Chelsea,  at  Paterson .  6  1 

Sept.  30,  Flyaway  vs.  Olympic,  at  Brooklyn . 6  1 

June  11,  Taunton  vs.  Troy,  at  Fall  River . 6  2 

June  24,  Madison  vs.  Star,  at  New  Haven .  6  2 

July  28,  Arlington  vs  Star,  at  Syracuse .  6  2 

Aug.  4,  Corr  vs.  Hughes,  at  Brooklyn .  6  2 

Aug.  7,  Star  vs.  Trenton,  at  Irvington .  6  2 

Aug.  18,  Eagle  vs.  Capital,  at  Frankford . G  2 

Sept  11,  Star  vs.  Cincinnati,  at  Covington .  6  2 

Sept.  — ,  High  Bay  vs.  Mountain  City,  at  Altoona . 6  2 

Sept.  29,  Resolute  vs.  T.  B.,  at  Bridgeport .  6  2 

Sept.  25,  Lowell  vs.  Rollstone,  at  Lowell . . . 6  2 

Sept.  28,  Live  Oak  vs.  Lowell,  at  Lowell . 6  2 

May  22,  Mystic  vs.  Winona,  at  Brooklyn . 6  3 

Juue  5,  Harvard  vs.  Yale  (freshmen),  at  Seabridge . 6  3 

June  12,  Troy  vs.  Eggleston,  at  Fall  River . .  . 6  3 

Aug.  13,  Fall  River  vs.  Rhode  Island,  at  Providence .  6  3 

Aug.  13,  Reliance  vs.  Confidence,  at  New  Rochelle . 6  3 

Aug.  16,  Grafton  vs.  Live  Oak,  at  Lynn . 6  3 

Sept.  6,  Coon  vs.  Archer,  at  Philadelphia . 6  3 

Sept.  2,  Mutual  vs.  Resolute,  at  Brooklyn . . . 6  3 

Aug.  31,  Resolute  vs.  Burlington,  at  Waverly . -  6  3 

Sept.  1,  Live  Oak  vs.  Resolute,  at  Portland . 6  3 

Oct.  29,  Archer  vs.  Thebe,  at  Philadelphia .  6  3 

May  13,  Dauntless  vs.  Seneca,  at  Brooklyn .  6  4 

June  21,  Yale  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven . 6  5 

July  7,  Resolute  vs.  Wide  Awake,  at  Cincinnati .  6  5 

July  6,  Union  vs.  T.  B  ,  at  Newark .  6  4 

Aug.  13,  Athletic  vs.  Noshannock,  at  Mansfield . 6  4 

Aug.  11,  Nameless  vs.  Green  port,  at  Greenport . 6  4 

Aug.  24,  Young  America  vs.  High  Bay,  at  Harrisburg .  6  4 

Aug.  30,  Peabody  V3  Swan,  at  Baltimore . 6  4 

Sept,  3,  Ludlow  vs.  Hartford,  at  Cincinnati . 6  4 

Sept.  4,  Active  vs.  Beacon,  at  Boston . 6  4 

Sept.  9,  Fall  River  vs.  Providence  Jr.,  At  Fall  River . 6  4 

Sept.  15,  St.  Louis  Reds  vs.  Blue  Stocking,  at  Cincinnati .  6  4 

Sept.  17,  Burlington  vs.  Peabody,  at  Burlington . 6  4 

Sept.  18,  Boston  Junior  vs.  Ed  Yan,  at  Canton . 6  4 

Sept.  25,  Active  vs.  Beacon,  at  Boston . 6  4 

Oct.  7,  Quickstep  vs.  Athletic,  at  Wilmington . 6  4 

May  18,  T.  B.  of  Bridgeport,  V3.  Yale,  at  Bridgeport . 6  5 

May  28,  Frontier  vs.  Mystic,  at  Brooklyn .  6  5 

June  22,  Chatham  vs.  Keystone,  at  Brooklyn . . 6  5 

July  — ,  Mutual  of  Meadville  vs.  Union,  at  Irvington . 6  5 

Aug.  13,  Hughes  vs.  Corr,  at  Brooklyn .  6  5 

Aug.  5,  Anchor  vs.  Union,  at  Ashland,  Ohio .  G  5 

Aug.  10,  Western  vs.  Ottawa,  at  Topeka,  Kansas .  6  5 

Sept.  2,  Cricket  vs.  Star,  at  Binghamton,  10  innings. . 6  5 

Sept.  17,  Star  vs.  Blue  Stocking,  at  Cincinnati .  6  5 
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Oct.  2,  Androscoggin  vs.  Bates'  Col.,  at  Lewiston . 6  to  5 

Sept.  28,  Trumble  vs.  Phoenix,  at  Pottstown .  6  5 

Oct  4,  Alaska  vs.  Olympic,  at  Melrose . 6  5 

Oct.  23,  Amherst  vs.  Princeton,  at  Princeton . 0  5 


THE  COLLEGE  CLUB  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  strong  team  of  the  Yale  College  club  won  the  honors  of  the 
College  Championship  for  1875,  defeating  both  Harvard  and  Prince¬ 
ton,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  appended  record.  The  College  season  for 
Championship  matches  closed  July  4th.  Afterwards,  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  season — October — Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  played  a  few 
games  with  Professional  nines.  Below  is  the  record  of  the  Champion 
College  club  for  1875: 


April  29,  Yale  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven . 23  to  7 

May  1,  Yale  vs.  Hartford,  at  Hartford .  0  9 

May  12,  Yale  vs  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven,  G  innings....  1  3 

May  22.  Yale  vs.  T.  B.  F.  U.  S.,  at  Bridgeport .  5  6 

May  26,  Yale  vs.  Princelon,  at  Princeton .  14  4 

May  29,  Yale  vs.  Princeton,  at  New  Haven .  0  3 

June  6,  Yale  vs.  Hartford,  at  Hartford . 1  3 

June  8.  Yale  vs.  Hartford,  at  New  Haven .  3  10 

June  12,  Yale  vs.  Rose  Hill,  at  Waterbury .  12  3 

June  15,  Yale  vs  T.  B.  F.  U.  S.,  at  New  Haven .  9  6 

June  21,  Yale  vs.  New  Haven,  at  New  Haven .  6  4 

June  25,  Yale  vs.  Amherst,  at  Amherst .  5  3 

June  26,  Yale  vs.  Harvard,  at  Boston .  9  4 

June  28,  Yale  vs.  Harvard,  at  New  Haven .  11  4 

July  3,  Yale  vs  Princeton,  at  Brooklyn  (forfeited) .  9  4 

Totals .  108  69 


# 

Summary.— Professional  games:  lost  4 ;  won,  2.  Scores  in  Professional 
games:  Yale  34;  opponents,  36.  Amateur  games:  Lost,  1;  won,  2.  Scores 
in  Amateur  games :  Yale,  26  :  opponents,  15.  College  games :  Lost,  1  ;  won 
5.  Scores  in  College  games:  Yale,  48 ;  opponents,  18. 
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AVERAGES  OF  THE  YALE  NINE  FOR  1875. 


Playees. 

Games.. .. 

Times  bat. 

O; 

e-w 

o- 

• 

eo 

• 

Totals..... 

r* 

• 

* 

Co 

c-». 

«• 

Co 

• 

Put  Out . . 

Assisted. . 

Average 

Put  Out. 

2  a 
S-'a 

C"*.  » 

• 

« 

Runs  ....  j 

Avery,  p . 

13 

60 

22 

25 

.367 

7 

23 

.538 

1.77 

7 

Smith,  i.  f . 

14 

57 

18 

22 

.316 

16 

6 

1.14 

.428 

13 

Morgan,  c,  i . 

7 

38 

10 

10 

.263 

15 

9 

2.14 

1.28  . 

12 

Knight,  r  f . 

14 

66 

17 

29 

.258 

13 

8 

.928 

.571 

17 

Maxwell,  t . 

12 

48 

11 

13 

.229 

79 

23 

6.58 

1.92 

7 

Bigelow,  h . 

14 

62 

14 

16 

.226 

51 

36 

3.64 

2.57 

9 

Hotchkiss,  m . 

12 

58 

11 

11 

.189 

8 

2 

.666 

.166 

11 

W  ll6(ltOIl>  S*  S •  •  •  •  ••••  ••• 

14 

56 

9 

11 

.164 

6 

38 

.428 

2.71 

7 

.Tones,  a . 

14 

58 

8 

8 

.138 

158 

4 

11.28 

.286 

8 

Kean,  b . . . 

1 

4 

1 

1 

.250 

1 

1 

1.00  - 

1.00 

0 

Carter,  b . 

5 

21 

5 

5 

.238 

12 

9 

2  40 

1.80 

4 

Williams,  r . 

3 

14 

3 

3 

.214 

00 

0 

0.00 

0.00 

3 

Patton,  m..... . 

3 

15 

3 

3 

.200 

3 

1 

1.00 

.333 

1 

14 

557 

132 

148 

.235 

369 

160 

27 

11.  4 

99 

Total  number  of  runs— Yale,  99  ;  opponents,  69.  Total  number  of  base-hit 
—Yale,  132  ;  opponents,  89.  Greatest  number  of  runs  to  a  game— Yale,  23  ; 
spponents,  10.  Greatest  number  of  base-hits  to  a  game — Yale,  20 ;  opponents, 
13.  Number  struck  out— Yale,  46 ;  opponents,  106. 


NOTEWORTHY  CONTEST?  IN  1875. 

THE  FINEST  PROFESSIONAL  MATCH. 

The  most  noteworthy  Professional  contest  on  record,  up  to  the 
dose  of  the  season  of  1875,  was  the  game  played  on  the  19th  of  June, 

I  it  Chicago,  between  the  Hartford  “  Dark  Blues,”  and  the  Chicago 
‘Whites.”  It  was  the  first  time  on  record  that  nine  innings’  play  on 

Iiach  side  had  been  completed  without  a  run  being  made ;  and  the 
core  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  inning  being  0  to  0.  In  the  eleventh 
nning,  a  poor  throw  by  Burdock  gave  Devlin  a  life  and  three  bases  ; 
»nd  on  Hines’  safe  hit  to  left-field  a  run  was  scored  ;  and,  as  the 
lartfords  failed  to  score  in  their  eleventh  inning,  the  game  was  won 
>y  Chicago,  as  follows : 
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Chicago. 

Hartford. 

a.  1b. 

p.o. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

lb. 

r  O.  A.  E. 

Highara,  c . 

5 

0 

1 

Allison,  c . 

2 

8 

0  1 

Hastings,  r.  f..  . 

...  0  1 

3 

1 

0 

Burdock,  2d  b. . . . 

.  0 

1 

3 

2  1 

Devlin,  lstb . 

8 

0 

1 

Carey,  s.  s . 

..  0 

0 

1 

4  3 

Hines,  c.  f . 

l* 

0 

1 

Cummings,  p . 

0 

0 

0  0 

Glenn,  1.  f . 

...  0  1 

3 

0 

0 

York,  1.  f . 

0 

G 

0  0 

Peters,  s  s . 

2 

3 

0 

Ferguson,  3d  b. . . . 

.  0 

0 

2 

2  1 

Warren,  3d  b... 

...  0  0 

3 

1 

1 

llemsen,  c  f . 

..  0 

1 

6 

0  0 

Zettlein,  p . 

5 

1 

0 

Mills,  1st  b . 

3 

7 

0  0 

Miller,  2d*  b . 

3 

4 

1 

Bond,  r.  f . 

l 

1 

0  0 

Totals . 

33 

10 

5 

Totals . 

8 

33 

8  6 

Chicago . 

0 

0 

0  0  0  0 

0 

0 

0 

1-1 

Hartford . 

0 

0 

( 

)  0  0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0-0 

First  base  on  errors— Chicago, 

3; 

Hartford,  3.  Total  bases  on  hits— 

Chica- 

go,  7 ;  Hartford, 

9.  Left  on  bases- 

— Chieago,  9 ;  Hartford 

,  9. 

Passed  balls— 

Chicago,  1  *  Hartford,  0.  Umpire, 

Wm.  MeLean.  Time, 

2h. 

THE  BEST  COLLEGE  CLUB  MATCH. 

The  best  College  nine  match  of  the  season  was  the  game  played  at 

Hamilton  Park 

,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  May  29, 

the  Jerseymen  winning  by  the  score  appended : 

Princeton. 

K  Yale. 

it.  1b. 

r  o. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

1b. 

P  o 

.  A.  E. 

Moffat,  2d  b . 

1 

1 

2 

Hotchkiss,  c.  f - 

0 

1 

0  0 

Laughlin,  s.  s. . . 

...  1  0 

2 

4 

1 

Morgan,  r.  f . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0  0 

Walker,  c.  f.... 

0 

0 

0 

Knight,  2d  b . 

0 

3 

2  0 

Campbell,  1st  b. 

...  0  0 

11 

0 

0 

Avery,  p . 

..  0 

0 

0 

4  2 

Woods,  2d  b.... 

3 

3 

1 

Bigelow,  3d  b . 

.  0 

0 

1 

0  1 

Karge  r.  f . 

...  0  1 

0 

0 

0 

Jones,  1st  b . 

0 

11 

0  0 

Mann,  p . 

1 

2 

1 

Maxwell,  c . 

..  0 

0 

8 

2  2 

Denny,  c . 

5 

2 

2 

Smith,  1.  f . 

..  0 

0 

2 

0  0 

Duffield.  1.  f . 

..0  0 

4 

0 

0 

Wheaton,  s.  s . 

.  0 

0 

1 

4  1 

Totals . 

27 

12 

7 

Totals . 

0 

27 

12  6 

Princeton . 

0  0  0  0 

0 

0 

2 

0-3 

Yale . 

[)  0  0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0-0 

First  base  by  errors — Princeton,  2  ;  Yale,  2.  Runs  earned,  none.  Umpiro, 


Mr.  Dunning.  Time,  lh.  40m. 

THE  BEST  AMATEUR  MATCH. 

The  finest  Amateur  game  of  the  season  was  that  played  at  Lowell, 
Oct.  18,  by  the  Lowell  club  and  the  Live  Oaks,  of  Lynn.  It  was  the 
last  of  the  Amateur  Championship  games,  and  was  a  rare  treat  to  all 
lovers  of  base-ball,  and  a  more  enthusiastic  crowd  never  attended  a 
ball  field.  The  soore  was  as  follows : 
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Lowell. 

r. 

1b. 

P  0. 

A. 

E. 

Live  Oak 

r. 

• 

1b. 

P  o. 

A. 

E. 

Pike,  1.  f . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shattuck,  r.  f . . . 

...  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Woodhead,  3d  b... 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

Whitney,  Is... 

...  0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Brown,  c . 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

Madden,  3d  b.. . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

White,  r.  f . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

McGlynn,  c . 

...  0 

0 

10 

2 

1 

Crane,  s.  s . 

0 

0 

3 

3 

4 

Adams,  c  f . 

...  0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Cook,  c.  f . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

King,  1st  b . 

...  0 

1 

11 

0 

0 

McKennon,  1st  b... 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Hawkes,  2d  b... 

...  0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

Morrill,  2d  b . 

0 

1 

5 

2 

1 

Dorgan,  s.  s,.... 

...  0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Foley,  p . 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

White,  p . 

...  0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Totals . 

1 

2 

27 

12 

7 

Totals . 

..  0 

3 

27 

12 

4 

Lowell . 

0  0  0  0 

0 

1 

0 

0- 

-1 

Live  Oak . .  00000000  0—0 


Umpire,  Otis  Tilden,  Brockton.  Time,  lh.  and  30m. 

AMATEUR  VS.  PROFESSIONAL. 

The  "best  contest  between  an  Amateur  nine  and  a  regular  Profes¬ 
sional  team  during  1874  was  that  of  the  Olympics  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
and  the  Atlantics  of  Brooklyn,  played  at  Paterson  on  June  17,  the 
score  of  which  is  as  follows: 


Olympic.  Atlantic. 


Titus,  2d  b . 

B. 

.0 

lB. 

1 

PO. 

5 

A. 

2 

E.  ' 
1 

Kessler,  c.  f . 

B 

0 

lB. 

0 

PO 

1 

A. 

0 

E. 

1 

Jas  Mullen,  s.  s. . . 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

Nichols,  3d  b... . 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Tredo,  r.  f . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Clinton,  r.  f . 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Eorau,  1st  b . 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Pabor,  1.  f . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Wiggins,  c.  f . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Cassidy,  p . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Nolan,  p . 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

Patterson,  2d  b . 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

Lillis,  c- . 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5 

Knowdell,  s.  a... 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

St  Lawrence,  3d  b.  0 

1 

0 

5 

1 

Fleet,  c . 

0 

0 

7 

0 

3 

Juo.  Mullen,  1.  f... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Crane,  1st  b . 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Totals . 

0 

4 

27 

15 

9 

Totals . . 

1 

3 

27 

7 

7 

Olympic . 

0 

0 

0  0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0- 

-  0 

Atlantic . 

0 

1 

0  0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0- 

-  1 

First  base  by  errors— Olympic,  6;  Atlantic,  5.  Runs  earned— none.  Total 
base-hits— Olympic,  6;  Atlantic,  3.  Umpire,  Mr.  Blodgett  of  the  Arlington 
club  Scorer,  “  Williams,”  Arlington  club.  Time,  lh.  40m. 


THE  BEST  FOREIGN  GAME. 

The  best  display  of  base-ball  playing  ever  exhibited  outside  the 
United  States  was  the  match  played  on  the  Edgehill  Cricket  Grounds, 
Liverpool,  England,  July  30,  1874.  It  was  the  first  game,  too,  ever 
played  in  England  between  two  regular  base-ball  clubs.  The  score 
at  the  close  of  the  ninth  innings  stood  at  9  to  9,  thereby  requiring  ten 
innings  to  be  played. 
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Athletic, 
b.  1b. 

p.o. 

▲. 

K- 

Boston. 

H. 

lB. 

p.o. 

A 

E. 

McMullen,  c.  f . . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

G.  Wright,  s.  s  ....  0 

2 

1 

5 

3 

McGeary,  s.  s.. . 

1 

1 

5 

4 

Barnes,  2d  b .  2 

0 

6 

6 

3 

Anson,  r.  f . 

3 

7 

0 

0 

Spalding,  p . 0 

McVev,  c .  2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

McBride,  p....  . 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Fisler,  1st  b.... 

2 

8 

0 

1 

Leonard,  1  f .  1 

2 

2 

0 

2 

Battin,  2d  b . 

.  .  2 

1 

5 

3 

0 

O’llourke,  1st  b. ...  1 

2 

11 

0 

0 

button,  3d  b.. .. 

...  0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

H.  Wright,  c.  f  .. . .  2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0  app,  c . 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Hall,  r.  f. . 2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Oedney,  1.  f . 

...  2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

Schafer,  3d  b .  1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Totals . 

15 

20 

13 

7 

Totals .  11 

12 

30 

16 

10 

Athletic . 

0 

0 

8 

0  0  0  1  6 

0 

5- 

-14 

Boston . 

2 

0 

0 

1  0  0  0  2 

0 

2- 

11 

First  base  by 

errors 

—  Athletic, 

9  ;  Boston,  7.  Kuns  earned 

—Athletic, 

i; 

Boston,  3.  Umpire,  Mr.  J.  Sensenderfer,  of  the  Athletic  club.  Time,  2h.  20m. 


THE  BEST  CANADIAN  MATCH. 

The  following  is  the  full  score  of  the  best  game  played  in  Canada 
during  1875.  It  occurred  at  Kingston,  Ontario,  on  July  15,  the  coa- 
testants  being  the  Maple  Leaf  club  of  Guelph  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
of  Kingston.  No  less  than  twelve  innings  were  played  before  the 


game  was  won  by  the  St.  Lawrence  men  : 


Maple  Leaf. 

r.  Ib. 

p.o. 

A. 

St.  Lawrence. 

It.  lB. 

P.O.  A. 

T.  Smith,  I  f  ... 

0 

2 

0 

Led  with,  3d  b. . . . 

0  ‘ 

2 

5 

9 

Lapham,  1st  b. . 

....  0 

3 

21 

0 

Carson,  r.  f . 

2 

1 

2 

0 

Jones,  s.  s . 

.  ..  1 

2 

1 

2 

Dinnin,  2d  b . 

1 

] 

4 

4 

Spence,  3d  b.. . . 

....  1 

0 

2 

6 

Hermeston,  1st  b. 

•  •  • 

0 

1 

15 

0 

Emery,  r.  f . 

0 

1 

1 

MeCammy8,  c.  f.. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Keerl,  2d  b . 

....  0 

0 

5 

4 

Fa]y,s  a.. . 

0 

1 

3 

2 

F cily i  c.  !•••••••§ 

....  0 

0 

0 

0 

llenly,  1.  f . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Maddock,  c . 

2 

3 

1 

Lawlor,  c . 

0 

0 

3 

0 

W.  Smith,  p.. . . 

....  0 

2 

1 

7 

Naylor,  p . 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Totals . 

9 

36 

21 

Totals . 

8 

36 

21 

Maple  Leaf . 

0  0 

0 

2 

D  0  0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0-2 

St.  Lawrence..  . 
Umpire,  J.  An 

0  0  0 
glin.  Time, 

0  0  0  0  0 

2h.  35m. 

2 

0 

0 

1-5 
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THE  PLAYING  RULES  OF  THE  GAME  FOR 

1876. 

(As  adopted  by  the  Amateur  National  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March 

8th ,  1876.) 

RULE  I.— THE  MATERIALS  OF  THE  GAME. 

THE  BALL. 

Section  1. — The  ball  must  weigh  not  less  tha»  five,  nor  moro  than  five  and 
one-quarter  ounces  avoirdupois.  It  must  measure  not  less  than  nine,  nor 
more  than  nine  and  one-quarter  inches  in  circumference.  It  must  be  com¬ 
posed  of  India-rubber  aud  woolen  yarn,  and  be  covered  with  leather.  The 
quantity  of  rubber  used  in  the  ball  shall  be  one  ounce,  and  the  rubber  used 
shall  be  vulcanized  and  in  mould  form.  It  shall  be  optional,  however,  with 
elubs  to  use  a  ball  composed  of  woolen  yarn  and  leather  without  rubber,  pro¬ 
vided  the  ball,  in  all  other  respects,  is  of  regulation  size  and  weight. 

FURNISHING  THE  BALL. 

2.  — In  the  first  and  odd  games  of  a  series  the  ball  played  with  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  challenging  club,  and  in  the  second  and  even  games  by  the  chal¬ 
lenged  club.  But  when  “  single  ”  games  are  played  only,  the  ball  shall  be 
burnished  by  the  challenging  club.  In  all  cases  it  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  winning  club,  as  a  trophy  of  victory. 

A  LEGAL  BALL. 

3.  — No  ball  shall  be  played  with  in  any  regular  match  game  unless  it  be  of 
the  regulation  size,  weight,  and  materials,  and  also  have  the  name  of  its 
maker  and  the  figures  indicating  its  weight  and  circumference  plainly 
stamped  on  its  cover  (except  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  rule). 

CHANGING  THE  BALL. 

4. — When  the  ball  becomes  cut  or  ripped  so  as  to  expose  the  yarn,  or  is 
otherwise  damaged,  a  new  ball  shall  be  called  for  by  the  umpire  at  the  end 
of  an  even  innings,  at  the  request  of  either  captain,  and  the  same  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  club  supplying  the  first  ball  used  in  the  game. 

THE  BAT. 

5. — The  bat  must  be  round,  and  must  not  exceed  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter  in  the  thickest  part.  It  must  be  made  wholly  of  wood,  and  shall 
not  exceed  forty-two  inches  in  length. 

THE  BASES. 

6.  — The  bases  must  be  four  in  number,  and  they  must  be  placed  and  se¬ 
curely  fastened  upon  each  corner  of  a  square  whose  sides  are  respectively 
thirty  yards.  The  bases  must  be  so  constructed  and  placed  as  to  be  distinctly 
seen  by  the  umpire,  and  must  cover  a  space  equal  to  one  square  foot  of  sur¬ 
face.  The  first,  second,  and  third  bases  shall  be  canvas  bags,  painted  white, 
and  filled  with  some  soft  material ;  the  home-base  shall  consist  of  wood,  iron 
or  stone,  whitened,  so  fixed  in  the  ground  as  to  be  even  with  the  surface,  and 
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with  one  corner  of  it  facing  the  pitcher’s  position,  said  corner  touching  the 
intersection  of  the  foul-ball  lines. 

POSITIONS  OF  THE  BASES. 

7. — The  base  from  winch  the  ball  is  struck  shall  be  designated  the  home- 
base,  and  must  be  directly  opposite  to  the  second  base;  the  first  base  must 
always  be  that  upon  the  right-hand,  and  the  third  base  that  upon  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  striker  when  occupying  his  position  at  the  home-base.  And 
in -*tl  match  games  a  line  connecting  the  home  and  first  base  and  the  home 
and  third  base,  as  also  the  lines  of  the  striker’s  and  pitcher’s  position,  shall 
be  marked  by  the  use  of  chalk  or  other  suitable  material,  so  as  to  be  distinctly 
seen  by  the  umpire.  The  base-bag  shall  be  considered  the  base,  and  not  the 
post  to  which  it  is,  or  should  be,  fastened.  The  line  of  the  home-base  shall 
extend  four  feet  on  each  side  of  the  base,  and  it  shall  be  drawn  parallel  to  a 
line  extending  from  first  to  third  base. 

RULE  II.— THE  GAME. 

THE  INNINGS. 

Section  1. — The  game  shall  consist  of  nine  innings  to  each  side,  when,  at 
the  c  o<e  of  such  number  of  innings,  should  the  number  of  runs  scored  be  equal 
the  play  shall  be  continued  until  a  majority  of  such  runs,  upon  an  equal 
number  of  innings,  shall  be  declared,  which  shall  couclude  the  game.  All  in¬ 
nings  must  be  concluded  at  the  time  the  third  hand  is  put  out 

NO  GAME. 

2 — Under  no  circumstances  shall  a  game  be  considered  as  played,  or  a  ball 
be  claimed  or  delivered  as  the  trophy  of  victory,  unless  five  innings  on  each 
side  shall  have  been  played  to  a  close.  And,  should  darkness  or  rain  inter¬ 
vene  before  the  third  hand  is  put  out  in  the  closing  part  of  the  fifth  inning 
of  a  game,  the  umpire  shall  declare  “  no  game.” 

DRAWN  GAMES. 

3.  — Whenever  a  game  of  five  or  more  innings  on  each  side  is  stopped  by 
darkness,  rain,  or  other  such  causes,  and  the  score  at  the  time  is  equal  on  the 
even  innings  played,  then  the  game  shall  be  declared  drawn.  But  under 
no  other  circumstances  (except  as  described  in  Itule  II.,  Sec.  8)  shall  a  drawn 
game  be  declared. 

IRREGULAR  GAMES. 

4. — No  ball  shall  be  claimed  or  delivered  (except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
these  rules)  unless  it  be  wou  in  a  regular  match  game;  and  no  match  g::me 
shall  be  considered  regular  if  any  of  the  rules  of  the  game  be  violated  by 
either  of  the  contesting  nines,  whether  by  mutual  consent  or  otherwise. 

FORFEITED  GAMES. 

5. — Whenever  a  match  shall  have  been  determined  upon  between  two  clubs, 
play  shall  be  called  at  the  exact  hour  appointed  ;  and  should  either  party  fail 
to  produce  their  players  within  thirty  minutes  thereafter,  the  party  so  failing 
ohali  admit  a  defeat,  and  shall  forfeit  the  ball  to  the  club  having  their  nine 
players  on  the  grouud  ready  to  play,  and  the  game  so  forfeited  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  won,  and  so  counted  in  the  list  of  matches  ;  and  the  winning  club 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  score  of  nine  runs  to  nono  for  any  game  so  forfeited. 
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Should  the  delinquent  club,  however,  fail  to  play  on  account  of  the  recent 
death  of  one  of  its  active  members,  or  from  an  unavoidable  accident,  no  such 
forfeiture  shall  be  declared. 

NO  PLAY  IN  EAIN. 

6.  — Should  rain  commence  to  fall  during  the  progress  of  a  match  game,  the 
umpire  shall  promptly  note  the  time  it  began  to  rain ;  and  should  rain  con¬ 
tinue  for  five  minutes,  he  shall,  at  the  request  of  either  captain  suspend  play 
directly  ;  and  such  suspended  game  shall  not  be  resumed  until,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  umpire,  the  ground  is  in  fit  condition  for  fair  fielding. 

CALLING-  “  PLAY  ”  AND  “  TIME.” 

7.  — When  the  umpire  calls  “  play,”  the  game  must  at  once  be  proceeded 
with,  and  the  party  failing  to  take  their  appointed  positions  in  the  game 
within  five  minutes  thereafter  shall  forfeit  the  game.  All  such  forfeited 
games  shall  be  recorded  as  won  by  a  score  of  nine  runs  to  none,  and  the  game 
so  won  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  nine  ready  to  continue  the  game. 
When  the  umpire  calls  “  time,”  play  shall  be  suspended  until  he  calls  “  play  ” 
again,  and  during  the  interim  no  player  shall  be  put  out,  base  be  run,  or  run 
be  scored. 

SUSPENDING  PLAY. 

8.  — The  umpire  in  any  match  shall  determine  when  play  shall  be  suspended, 
and  if  the  game  cannot  be  fairly  concluded,  it  shall  be  decided  by  the  score 
of  the  last  equal  innings  played  ;  unless  one  nine  shall  have  completed  their 
innings,  and  the  other  nine  shall  have  equalled  or  exceeded  the  score  of  their 
opponents  in  their  incompleted  inning,  then,  in  the  first  event,  the  game  shall 
be  declared  drawn,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  nine  having  the  largest  score 
shall  be  declared  the  winners  ;  also,  in  all  games  terminating  similarly,  the 
total  score  obtained  shall  be  recorded  as  the  score  of  the  game. 

ENDING  A  G-AME. 

9.  — When  the  umpire  “  calls  ”  a  game,  it  shall  end ;  but  when  he  merely 
suspends  play  for  any  stated  period,  it  may  be  resumed  at  the  point  at  which 
it  was  suspended,  provided  such  suspension  does  not  extend  beyond  the  day 
of  the  match. 

RULE  III.— THE  PLAYERS. 

ELIGIBLE  PLAYEES. 

Section  1. — In  playing  all  matches  nine  players  from  each  club  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  full  field,  and  they  must  be  members  of  the  club  which  they  represent. 
They  also  must  not  have  been  members  of  any  other  club,  in  or  out  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Amateur  players,  for  60  days  immediately  prior  to  the 
match.  College  club  players  who  are  actual  students,  and  players  in  “  Com¬ 
mercial  nines”  who  are  regular  employes  of  the  establishment  they  represent, 
are  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  prohibition.  But  no  player  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  play  with  a  college  club  or  commercial  nine  and  any  other  but  fci>  reg¬ 
ular  club.  Any  player,  however,  producing  a  written  statement  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  club  he  last  legally  played  with,  that  they  have  released  him  by 
disbandment  or  in  any  manner  except  expulsion,  may  play  in  another  club 
within  60  days,  provided  that  he  shall  not  during  the  season  rejoin  the  club 
bo  releasing  him.  Every  player  taking  part  in  a  regular  match  game,  no 
matter  what  number  of  innings  are  played,  shall  be,  in  the  meaning  of  this  sec- 
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tion  of  the  rules,  considered  a  member  of  the  club  ho  plays  with.  Any  person 
playing  with  a  club  other  than  the  one  of  which  he  is  a  member,  may,  within 
sixty  days  after  committing  the  offence,  be  prosecuted  by  any  club  in  the 
Association,  and  upon  conviction  he  shall  be  debarred  from  playing  as  an  am¬ 
ateur  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Any  club  playing  such  an  offending 
and  debarred  member  shall,  on  complaint  of  any  club,  forfeit  all  match  games 
in  which  he  shall  have  played  after  such  conviction  Ly  a  score  of  9  to  0. 

2. — No  person  who  shall  at  any  time  during  the  year  the  match  is  played  in 
have  been  constitutionally  expelled  from  another  club  for  dishonorable  con¬ 
duct,  shall  be  competent  to  take  part  in  any  match  game  ;  and  no  player  not 
in  the  nine  taking  their  position  on  the  field  in  the  third  inning  of  the  game 
shall  be  substituted  for  a  player  in  the  nine,  except  for  reason  of  illness  or  in¬ 
jury.  It  any  person  shall  take  part  in  any  match  game  in  a  professional  nine 
he  shall  be  debarred  from  playing  as  an  amateur  again  during  the  remainder 
of  the  playing  season;  and  any  club  playing  such  a  person  shall  forfeit  tho 
game  so  played. 

3. — No  person  engaged  in  a  match,  either  as  umpire,  scorer,  or  player, 
shall  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  bet  upon  the  game. 

4.  — No  person  who  shall  be  in  arrears  to  any  other  club  than  tho  one  he 
plays  with,  or  shall  at  any  time  receive  compensation  lor  his  services  as  a 
player,  shall  be  competent  to  play  in  any  match.  All  players  who  play  base¬ 
ball  for  place,  emolument  or  money  shall  be  regarded  as  professional  players  ; 
and  no  professional  player  shall  take  part  in  any  match  game;  a.id  any  club 
giving  any  compensation  to  a  player,  or  having,  to  their  knowledge,  a  player 
in  their  nine  inlaying  in  a  match  for  compensation  or  in  violation  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  rules  shall  be  debarred  or  suspended  from  membership  in  this  As¬ 
sociation,  as  the  Judiciary  Committee  may  determine  A  club,  however, 
shall  be  permitted  to  pay  the  legitimate  travelling  expenses  of  its  members. 

POSITION  OF  PLAYERS. 

5. — Position  of  players  and  choice  of  first  innings  shall  be  determined  by 
captains  previously  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  two  contesting  clubs. 
The  nire  fielders  of  each  contesting  club  shall  be  privileged  to  take  any  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  field  their  captain  may  choose  to  assign  them. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

6.  — No  player,  not  in  position  on  the  field,  or  ready  to  fake  his  turn  at  the 
bat,  after  the  close  of  the  third  inning,  and  before  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  inning,  shall  be  substituted  for  any  other  player,  or  take  part  in  the 
game  except  in  case  of  injury,  and  as  provided  in  Section  15  of  Rule  VI. 

7.  — Any  club,  or  member  thereof  wilfully  infringing  any  rule  of  the  game, 
or  of  this  Association ,  shall,  after  trial  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  be  liable, 
for  the  first  offence,  to  the  penalty  of  suspension  from  membership  of  the 
Amateur  Association  or  club— when  not  otherwise  provided— for  any  period 
the  said  committee  may  direct,  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  expulsion  from 
such  membership  for  the  second  offence.  All  games  in  which  any  of  the  rules 
of  the  Amateur  Association  are  infringed  &»/  the  club  or  member  thereof  shall 
also  be  considered  forfeited  games,  and  shall  be  recorded  n?  games  won  by  o 
score  of  nine  runs  to  none,  and  against  the  club  infringing  tho  rules. 
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RULE  IV. -THE  PITCHING  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  PITCHER’S  POSITION. 

Skction  1. — The  pitcher’s  position  shall  be  within  a  space  of  ground  six 
feet  square,  the  front  line  of  which  shall  be  distant  forty-five  feet  from  the 
centre  of  the  home-base ;  and  the  centre  of  the  square  shall  be  equi-distant 
from  the  first  and  third  bases.  Each  corner  of  the  square  shall  be  marked  by 
a  flat  iron  plate  or  stone  six  inches  square. 

DELIVERING  THE  BALL. 

2.  — The  player  who  delivers  the  ball  to  the  bat  must  do  so  while  within  the 
lines  of  the  pitcher’s  position,  and  he  must  remain  within  them  until  the 
ball  has  left  his  hand;  and  he  shall  not  make  any  motion  to  deliver  the  ball 
to  the  bat  while  any  part  of  his  person  is  outside  the  lines  of  the  pitcher’s 
position.  The  ball  must  be  delivered  to  the  bat  with  the  arm  swinging  nearly 
perpendicular  at  the  side  of  the  body,  and  the  hand  in  swinging  forward  must 
pass  below  the  hip. 

A  FOUL  DELIVERY. 

3.  — Should  the  pitcher  deliver  the  ball  by  an  overhand  throw,  a  foul  balk 
shall  be  declared.  Any  outward  swing  of  the  arm — as  that  of  round-arm 
bowling  in  cricket— or  any  other  swing  save  that  of  the  perpendicular  move¬ 
ment  referred  to  in  section  2  of  this  rule,  shall  be  considered  an  overhand 
throw. 

FAIR  BALLS. 

4. — Every  ball  fairly  delivered  and  sent  in  to  the  bat  over  the  home  base,  and 
at  the  height  called  for  by  the  batsman,  shall  be  considered  a  “  fair  ball.” 

UNFAIR  BALLS. 

5  — All  balls  delivered  to  the  bat  which  are  sent  in  over  the  striker’s  head, 
or  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  home-base,  or  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
which  the  batsman  strikes  from,  or  which  hit  the  striker  while  he  is  standing 
in  his  proper  position,  or  which  are  sent  in  within  a  foot  of  his  person,  shall 
be  considered  unfair  balls. 

CALLED  BALLS. 

6. — Should  the  player  who  delivers  the  ball  to  the  bat  fail  to  deliver  to  the 
striker  fair  balls,  the  umpire  must  call  one  tall  on  each  third  unfair  ball  de¬ 
livered,  and  also  all  balls  hitting  the  striker  while  within  the  lines  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  must  be  called.  When  three  bails  have  been  called,  the  striker  shall  take 
his  first  base  without  being  put  out ;  but  no  base-runner  shall  take  a  base  on  a 
third  called  ball  unless  he  is  obliged  to  vacate  the  base  he  ooeupies.  No  ball 
shall  be  called  until  the  ball  has  passed  the  home  base. 

BALKING. 

7. — Should  the  pitcher  make  any  motion  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  bat,  and 
fail  so  to  deliver  it — except  the  ball  be  accidentally  dropped — the  umpire 
shall  call  a  “balk,”  and  players  occupying  bases  shall  then  take  one  base 
without  being  put  out. 

FOUL  BALKS. 

8. — When  a  foul  balk  is  called,  the  umpire  shall  warn  the  pitcher  of  the 
penalty  incurred  for  such  unfair  delivery  ;  and  should  such  delivery  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  three  foul  balks  have  been  called  in  one  inning,  the  umpire  shall 
declare  the  game  forfeited  by  a  score  of  nine  runs  to  none. 
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HITTING  AT  CALLED  BALLS. 

9  —Should  the  batsman  strike  at  a  ball  on  -which  a  “  ball”  shall  have  been 
called,  such  call  shall  be  considered  void  and  the  ball  be  regarded  as  fairly 
delivered. 

DEAD  BALLS. 

10.— All  balls  delivered  to  tho  bat  which  shall  either  touch  the  striker’s 
bat  without  being  struck  at.  or  which  shall  hit  the  person  of  the  umpire  (ex¬ 
cept  passed  balls),  shall  be  considered  as  dead  balls,  and  no  players  shall  be  put 
out,  base  be  run,  or  run  be  scored  on  any  6uch  ball. 

RULE  V.— THE  BATTING  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  BATSMAN’S  POSITION. 

Section  1.— The  batsman’s  or  striker’s  position  shall  be  within  a  space  of 
ground— located  on  either  side  of  the  home-base— six  feet  long  by  three  feet 
wide,  extending  two  feet  in  front  and  four  feet  behind  the  line  of  tho  home- 
base,  and  with  its  nearest  line  distant  one  foot  from  the  home-base. 

A  FAIR  STRIKE. 

2.  — The  batsman,  when  in  the  act  of  striking  at  the  ball,  must  stand  within 
the  lines  of  his  position. 

A  FOUL  STRIKE. 

3. — Should  the  batsman,  when  in  the  act  of  striking  at  the  ball,  step  out¬ 
side  the  lines  of  his  position,  the  umpire  must  call  “  foul  strike,”  and  two 
such  foul  strikes  shall  put  the  batsman  out.  If  a  ball  on  which  such  a  strike 
has  been  called  be  hit  and  caught— either  fair  or  foul — the  striker  shall  be 
declared  out.  No  base  shall  be  run  on  such  a  strike  ;  but  any  player  running 
the  bases  shall  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  base  he  has  left,  without  being  put 
out. 

THE  ORDER  OF  STRIKING. 

4. — The  batsmen  must  take  their  positions  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named  on  the  score-book  ;  and,  after  the  third  man  is  out  in  any  inning,  the^ 
first  striker  in  the  succeeding  inning  shall  be  that  batsman  whose  name  fol¬ 
lows  that  of  the  third  man  out  in  the  previous  inning. 

FAILING  TO  TAKE  POSITION. 

5. — Any  batsman  failing  to  take  his  position  at  the  bat  in  his  order  of  strik¬ 
ing — unless  by  reason  of  illness  or  injury,  or  by  consent  of  the  captains  of  the 
contesting  nines — shall  be  declared  out,  unless  the  error  be  discovered  before 
a  lair  ball  has  been  struck  or  a  striker  put  out. 

REFUSING  TO  STRIKE. 

6.  — Any  batsman  refusing  to  take  his  position  at  the  bat  within  three  min¬ 
utes  after  the  umpire  has  called  for  the  striker,  shall  be  declared  out. 

FAILING  TO  STRIKE  AT  FAIR  BALLS. 

7. — Should  a  batsman  fail  to  strike  at  a  ball  sent  in  by  the  pitcher  over  tho 
home-base,  and  within  the  specified  reach  of  the  bat,  the  umpire  shall  call 
44  one  stiike  and  when  two  such  strikes  have  been  called  the  umpire,  on  the 
delivery  of  the  next  fair  ball,  shall  warn  the  striker  that  he  will  call  the  third 
strike  on  the  next  fair  ball  delivered,  at  which  time  (viz.,  when  the  third 
strike  is  called),  the  batsman  must  run  to  first  base,  as  in  the  case  of  hitting 
a  fair  ball. 
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THE  FOUL-BALL  LINES. 

8.  — The  foul-ball  lines  shall  be  unlimited  in  length,  and  shall  run  from 
the  front  corner  of  the  home-base  through  the  centre  cf  the  first  and  third 
bases  to  the  foul-ball  posts,  -which  shall  be  located  at  the  boundary  of  the 
field,  and  within  the  range  of  home  and  first  base,  and  home  and  third  base. 
Said  lines  shall  be  marked  from  base  to  base  with  chalk,  or  some  other  white 
substance,  so  as  to  be  plainly  seen  by  the  umpire. 

A  FAIR-HIT  BALL. 

9. — If  the  ball  from  a  fair  stroke  of  the  bat  first  touches  the  ground,  the 
person  of  a  player,  or  any  other  object,  either  in  front  of  or  on  the  foul-ball 
lines,  it  shall  be  considered  fair. 

A  FOUL- HIT  BALL. 

10. — If  a  ball  from  a  fair  stroke  of  the  bat  first  touches  the  ground,  the  per¬ 
son  of  a  player,  or  any  other  object  behind  the  foul-ball  lines,  it  shall  be  de¬ 
clared  foul ;  and  the  ball  so  hit  shall  be  called  foul  by  the  umpire  even  before 
touching  the  ground,  if  it  be  seen  falling  foul. 

SPECIFYING  BALLS. 

11.  — The  batsman  shall  be  privileged  to  require  the  ball  to  be  delivered  by 
the  pitcher  “high”  or  “  low,”  in  which  case  the  umpire  shall  notify  the 
pitcher  to  deliver  the  ball  at  the  height  called  for.  A  “  high  ball  ”  shall  be 
one  sent  in  by  the  pitcher  above  the  waist  of  the  batsman,  but  not  higher 
than  his  shoulder,  and  a  “  low  ball”  shall  be  one  sent  in  below  the  batsman’s 
waist,  but  not  lower  than  within  one  foot  of  the  ground.  But  should  neither 
a  “  high  ”  nor  a  ‘  low  ”  ball  be  called  for,  every  ball  delivered  over  the  home 
base,  within  the  range  of  shoulder  high  and  one  foot  from  the  ground,  shall 
be  regarded  as  a  fairly  delivered  ball 

HITTING  UNFAIR  BALLS. 

12. — Should  the  batsman  strike  at  or  hit  auy  ball  on  which  a  “  ball  ”  has 
been  called,  the  umpire  shall  disregard  the  call  of  such  “  balls,”  and  rend 
his  decision  simply  on  the  strike  or  hit  made. 


HOW  BATSMEN  ARE  PUT  OUT. 


14. — The  batsman  shall  be  declared  out  by  the  umpire  as  follows  : 

If  a  fair  ball  be  caught  before  touching  the  ground,  no  matter  how  held  by 
the  fielder  catching  it,  or  whether  the  ball  first  touches  the  person  of  another 
fielder  or  not,  provided  it  be  not  caught  by  the  player’s  hat  or  cap. 

If  a  foul  ball  be  similarly  held,  or  if  it  be  so  held  after  touching  the  ground 
but  once. 

If  a  fair  ball  be  securely  held  by  a  fielder  while  touching  the  first  base  with 
any  part  of  his  person,  before  the  base-runner — after  hitting  a  fair  ball — 
touches  said  base. 

If  the  batsman,  after  striking  three  times  at  the  ball  and  failing  to  hit  it, 
and,  running  to  first  base,  fails  to  touch  that  base  before  the  ball  is  legally 
held  there. 

If,  after  the  batsman  has  similarly  failed  to  hit  the  ball,  it  be  caught  either 
before  touching  the  ground  or  after  touching  the  ground  but  once. 

If  the  batsman  wilfully  strikes  at  the  ball  to  hinder  the  ball  from  being 
caught. 


If  the  batsman  hit  the  ball  on  a  called  *•  foul  strik-,”  and  it 


be  ca unlit  cither 
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If  the  batsman  hit  the  ball  on  a  called  “  foul  strike,”  and  ft  be  caught  either 
fair  or  foul,  or  it  lie  make  two  called  ‘‘foul  strikes,”  as  defined  in  Rule  V., 
section  3. 

WHEN  BATSMEN  BECOME  BASE-RUNNERS. 

15.— When  the  batsman  has  fairly  struck  a  fair  ball,  or  has,  for  any  reason, 
had  three  strikes  called ,  he  shall  vacate  his  position,  and  shall  then  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  base-runner  until  he  is  put  out  or  scores  his  run. 

RULE  VI.— RUNNING  THE  BASES. 

TOUCHING  THE  BASES. 

Rfctton  1.— Players  running  bases  must  touch  each  base  in  regular  order, 
viz. :  first,  second,  third,  and  home  base ;  and  w1  en  obliged  to  return  to  bases 
they  have  occupied,  they  must  re-touch  them  in  the  reverse  order.  No  base 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  occupied  or  held  until  it  has  been  touched. 

VACATING  BASES. 

2. — No  player  running  the  bases  snail  be  forced  to  vacate  the  base  he  occu¬ 
pies,  unless  by  any  act  the  batsman  becomes  a  base-runner.  Should  the 
first  base  be  occupied  by  a  base-runner  when  a  fair  ball  is  struck,  or  the  bats¬ 
man  be  forced  to  run,  the  moment  such  ball  is  struck  or  the  batsman  be  forced 
to  run,  the  base-ruuner  shall  cease  to  be  entitled  to  hold  said  base  until  the 
player  running  to  first  base  shall  be  put  out.  The  same  rule  shall  also  apply 
in  the  case  of  the  occupancy  of  the  other  bases  under  similar  circumstances. 
But  no  base-runner  shall  be  forced  to  vacate  the  base  he  occupies  if  the  base- 
runner  succeeding  him  is  not  thus  obliged  to  vacate  his  base. 

PUT  OUT  WHEN  FORCED  OFF. 

3.  — Players  forced  to  v.c»te  their  b  uses  may  be  put  out  by  any  fielder  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  running  to  first  base. 

OVERRUNNING  FIRST  BASE. 

4.  — The  player  running  to  first  base  shall  be  privileged  to  overrun  said  base 
without  his  being  put  out  for  being  off  the  base  after  first  touching  it,  pro¬ 
vided  that  in  so  overrunning  the  base  be  make  no  attempt  to  run  to  second 
base  ;  but  if,  in  so  overrunning  first  base,  he  also  attempt  to  run  to  second 
base,  he  shall  forfeit  such  exemption  from  being  put  out.  After  overrunning 
such  base,  the  base-runner,  must  return  and  retouch  said  base  at  once,  and 
after  retouching  the  base  he  can  be  put  out,  as  at  any  other  base. 

RUNNING  OUT  OF  THE  LINE  OF  BASES. 

5.  — Any  player  running  a  base  who  shall  run  beyond  three  feet  from  the 
line  from  base  to  base,  in  order  to  avoid  being  touched  by  the  ball  in  the 
hands  of  a  fielder,  shall  be  declared  out  by  the  umpire,  with  or  without  ap¬ 
peal  ;  but  unless  ha  so  run  to  avoid  the  ball,  he  shall  not  be  decided  out. 

WHEN  A  RUN  IS  SCORED. 

G. — One  run  shall  be  scoied  every  tiino  a  base-runuer — after  having  regu¬ 
larly  touched  all  the  bases — shall  touch  the  home  base  before  being  put  out; 
but  no  such  run  shall  be  scored  unless  the  homo  base  be  so  touched  before 
three  players  are  put  out.  And  if  the  third  player  out  is  put  out  before 
touching  the  first  base,  the  run  shall  not  be  scoied. 
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TAKING  BASES  ON  BALKS. 

7. — When  a  “balk”  is  called  by  the  umpire,  every  player  running  the 
bases  shall  take  one  base  without  being  put  out. 

TAKING  BASES  ON  CALLED  BALLS. 

8.  — When  three  “  called  ”  balls  have  been  called  by  the  umpire,  the  bats¬ 
man  shall  take  one  base  without  being  put  out ;  and  should  any  base-runner 
thereby  be  forced  to  vacate  his  base,  he  shall  also  take  one  base  ;  and  each 
base-runner  thus  given  a  base  shall  be  at  liberty  to  run  to  other  bases  besides 
the  one  given,  but  only  at  the  risk  of  being  put  out  in  so  running. 

HOLDING  A  BASE. 

9.  — A  player  running  the  bases  shall  be  considered  as  holding  a  base — viz., 
entitled  to  occupy  it — until  he  shall  have  regularly  touched  the  next  base  in 
order. 

RUNNING  BASES  ON  FAIR  FLY-BALLS. 

10.  — No  base  shall  be  run,  or  run  scored,  when  a  fair  or  foul  ball  has  been 
caught  or  momentarily  held  before  touching  the  ground,  unless  the  base  held 
when  the  ball  was  hit  is  retouched  by  the  base-runner  after  the  ball  has  been 
so  caught  or  held  by  the  fielder .  But  after  the  ball  has  been  so  caught  or 
held,  the  base-runner  shall  be  privileged  to  attempt  to  make  a  base  or  score 
a  run.  He  shall  not,  however,  be  entitled  to  any  base  touched  after  the  ball 
has  been  hit  and  before  the  catch  is  made. 

RUNNING  ON  FOUL  BALLS. 

11 — No  run  or  base  can  be  made  upon  a  foul  ball  except  as  provided  in 
section  10  of  this  rule.  Such  a  ball  shall  be  considered  dead,  and  not  in  play 
until  it  shall  first  have  been  settled  in  the  hands  of  the  pitcher,  in  any  part 
of  the  field  he  may  happen  to  be. 

PUT  OUT  IN  RETURNING  TO  BASES. 

12. — Any  player  running  bases  on  fair  balls  caught  before  touching  the 
ground  shall  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  base  he  occupied  when  the  ball  was 
struck,  and  retoueh  such  base  before  attempting  to  make  another  base  or 
score  a  run  ;  and  said  player  shall  be  liable  to  be  put  out  in  so  returning,  as 
in  the  case  of  running  to  first  base  when  a  fair  ball  is  hit  and  not  caught 
flying. 

OBSTRUCTING  BASE-RUNNERS. 

13.  — If  the  player  running  the  bases  is  prevented  from  making  a  base  by 
the  obstruction  of  an  adversary,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  that  base,  and  shall 
not  be  put  out.  Any  obstruction  that  could  readily  have  been  avoided  shall 
be  considered  as  intentional. 

SUBSTITUTES  IN  RUNNING  BASES. 

14. — No  player  shall  be  allowed  a  substitute  in  running  the  bases,  except 
for  illness  or  injury,  unless  by  special  consent  of  the  captain  of  the  opposing 
nine  ;  and  in  such  case  the  latter  shall  select  the  player  to  run  as  substitute. 
The  substitute  in  question  shall  take  his  position  so  as  to  cross  the  batsman’s 
position  and  in  front  of  the  home-base,  and  he  shall  not  start  to  run  until 
the  ball  is  struck  at  or  hit.  The  substitute  shall  be  the  player  running  the 
bases. 

HOW  BASE-RUNNERS  ARE  PUT  OUT. 

16. — Any  player  running  the  bases  snail  De  declared  out  if  at  any  time. 
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while  the  ball  is  in  play,  he  be  touched  by  a  fielder,  with  the  ball  in  hand, 
without  some  part  of  his  person  is  touching  the  base;  and  should  the  said 
fielder,  while  in  the  act  of  touching  the  base-runner,  have  the  ball  knocked 
out  of  his  hand,  the  player  so  touched  shall  be  declared  out. 

If  the  b  til  be  held  by  a  fielder  on  the  first  base  before  the  base-runner,  after 
hitting  a  lair  ball,  touches  that  base,  he  shall  be  declared  out ;  but  if  the  ball 
be  held  by  a  fielder  while  touching  first  base  at  the  same  time  the  base-run¬ 
ner  touches  it,  the  latter  shall  not  be  declared  out. 

Any  base-runner  failing  to  touch  the  base  he  runs  for  shall  be  declared  out 
if  the  ball  be  held  by  a  fielder,  while  touching  said  base,  before  the  base-run¬ 
ner  returns  and  touches  it. 

Any  base-runner  who  shall  in  any  way  interfere  with  or  obstruct  a  fielder 
while  attempting  to  catch  a  fair  fiy-ball,  or  any  foul  ball,  shall  be  declared  out 

l.v  the  umpire,  with  or  without  appeal.  If  he  wilfully  obstruct  a  fielder  from 
fielding  a  ball,  he  shall  be  similarly  declared  out ;  and,  if  he  intentionally  kick 
or  let  the  ball  strike  him,  he  shall  be  declared  out. 

RULE  VII. -THE  UMPIRE  AND  HIS  DUTIES. 

SELECTING  AN  UMPIRE 

Section  1. — The  umpire  shall  be  chosen  by  the  captains  or  officers  of  the 
two  contesting  clubs,  and  he  shall  determine  all  disputes  and  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  contesting  players  which  may  occur  during  the  game. 

TIIE  UMPIRE  THE  SOLE  JUDGE. 

2. — The  umpire  in  a  match  shall  be  the  sole  judge  of  fair  and  unfair  play, 
and  there  shall  be  no  appeal  from  his  decision,  except  through  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Amateur  Players,  which  com¬ 
mittee  shall  render  a  decision  on  such  appeal  as  may,  in  their  judgment,  be 
proper  on  the  facts  presented  to  them. 

CHANGING  AN  UMPIRE. 

3. — The  umpire  shall  not  be  changed  during  the  progress  of  a  match,  un¬ 
less  for  reasons  of  illness  or  injury,  or  by  the  consent  of  the  captains  of  the 
two  contesting  nines,  and  in  the  latter  case  not  even  then  unless  he  shall 
have  wilfully  violated  the  written  rules  of  the  game. 

THE  UMPIRE’S  SPECIAL  DUTIES. 

4. — Before  the  commencement  of  a  match  the  umpire  shall  see  that  the 
rules  governing  the  materials  of  the  game,  and  also  those  applicable  to  the 
positions  of  batsman  and  pitcher,  are  strictly  observed  ;  and  also  that  the 
fence  in  the  rear  of  the  catcher’s  position  is  distant  not  less  than  ninety 
feet  from  the  home-base,  except  it  mark  the  boundary  line  of  the  field,  in 
which  case  the  umpire,  for  every  ball  passing  the  catcher  and  touching  the 
fence,  shall  give  each  base-runner  one  base  without  his  being  put  out. 

Before  calling  “play,”  the  umpire  shall  ask  the  captain  of  the  players  on 
whose  ground  the  match  is  played  whether  or  not  there  are  any  special 
ground  rules  to  be  enforced;  and  if  there  are  be  shall  take  note  cf  such 
rules  and  see  that  they  are  duly  enforced,  provided  they  do  not  con¬ 
flict  with  any  of  the  regular  rules  of  the  game.  Should  the  umpire  not  be 
so  notified  of  the  existence  of  any  special  ground  rules,  then  such  rules  shall 
not  be  enforced. 
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REVERSING  DECISIONS. 

5.  — No  decision  rendered  by  the  umpire  on  any  point  of  play  in  base-run¬ 
ning  shall  be  reversed  upon  the  testimony  of  any  of  the  players.  But  if  it 
shall  be  shown  by  the  two  captains  of  the  contesting  clubs  that  the  umpire 
has  palpably  misinterpreted  the  rules,  or  given  an  erroneous  decision,  he 
shall  be  privileged  to  reverse  said  decision. 

DECISIONS  ON  CATCHES. 

6.  — Should  the  umpire  be  unable  to  see  whether  a  catch  has  been  fairly 
made  or  not,  he  shall  be  privileged  to  appeal  to  the  by-standers,  and  to  render 
his  decision  according  to  the  fairest  testimony  at  command. 

INTERFERING  WITH  THE  UMPIRE. 

7.  — No  person  not  engaged  in  the  game  shall  be  permitted  to  occupy  any 
position  within  the  lines  of  the  held  of  contest,  or  in  any  way  interrupt  the 
umpire  during  the  progress  of  the  game  ;  and  no  player  shall  be  permitted  to 
converse  with  the  umpire  during  any  part  of  the  contest,  except  to  make  a 
legal  appeal  from  his  decision  in  giving  a  player  out. 

APPEALING  TO  THE  UMPIRE. 

8. — The  umpire  shall  render  no  decision  in  the  game  except  when  appealed 
to  by  a  player,  unless  expressly  required  to  do  so  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  as 
in  calling  “  balls,”  “fouls,”  etc. 

INTERFERING  WITH  PLAYERS. 

9. — The  umpire  shall  not  enter  the  in-held  while  the  ball  is  in  play  and  he 
shall  require  the  players  on  the  batting  side  who  are  not  at  the  bat,  nor  run¬ 
ning  the  bases,  to  keep  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  fifty  feet  from  the  line 
of  home  and  first  base  and  home  and  third  base,  or  farther  off  if  he  so  decide. 
The  captain  and  one  assistant  only  to  be  permitted  to  approach  the  foul  ball 
lines,  and  not  nearer  than  hfteen  feet,  to  direct  players  running  the  bases ; 
and  no  player  of  that  side,  not  engaged  at  the  bat  or  in  running  the  bases 
shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  in-field,  except  in  case  of  illness  or  injuiy. 
Either  side  persisting  in  infringing  this  rule  shall  suffer  the  penalty  of  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  game. 

UNFAIR  FIELDING  AND  “  DEAD  ”  BALLS. 

10. — Should  any  fielder  stop  or  catch  the  ball  with  his  hat,  cap,  or  any  other 
part  of  his  dress,  the  umpire  shall  call  “  dead  ball,”  and  such  ball  shall  not 
be  alive  or  in  play  again  until  the  umpire  shall  call  “ball  in  play.”  But  any 
player  running  a  base  at  the  time  said  ball  was  so  stopped  or  caught  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  base  he  is  running  for.  Should  the  ball  be  wilfully  stopped 
by  any  outside  person  not  engaged  in  the  game,  the  umpire  must  call  “dead 
ball,”  and  the  ball  shall  be  regarded  as  dead  -until  settled  in  the  hands  of  the 
pitcher,  while  standing  in  the  lines  of  his  position,  and  players  running  bases 
at  the  time  shall  be  entitled  to  the  bases  they  were  running  for. 

FORFEITED  GAMES. 

11.  — Any  match-game  in  which  the  umpire  shall  declare  any  section  of  this 
code  of  rules  to  have  been  wilfully  violated  shall  at  once  be  declared  by  the 
umpire  to  have  been  forfeited  by  the  club  so  violating  the  rules  ;  and  all  such 
games,  as  also  all  forfeited  games,  shall  be  declared  by  the  umpire  as  forfeited 
by  a  score  of  nine  runs  to  none. 
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THE  PLAYING  EULES  OF  BASE  BALL  FOE  1876. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATION  CLUB  RULES. 

RULE  I.— MATERIALS  OF  THE  GAME. 

THE  BALL. 

Section  1  —The  ball  must  weigh  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  five  and 
one-quarter  ounces,  avoirdupois.  It  must  measure  not  less  than  nine,  nor 
more  than  niue  and  one-quarter  inches  in  circumference.  It  must  be  com- 
posed.of  woolen  yarn,  and  shall  not  contain  more  than  one  ounce  of  vulcamzod 
rubber  in  mould  form,  and  shall  be  covered  with  leather. 

2. — In  all  games  the  ball  or  balls  played  with  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
home  club,  and  shall  become  the  property  of  the  winning  club. 

3. — No  ball  shall  be  played  with  in  any  regular  match  game,  unless  it  is  of 
the  regulation  size,  weight  and  materials,  and  also  have  the  name  of  its 
maker  and  the  figures  indicating  its  weight  and  circumference  plainly  stamped 
on  its  cover.  Should  any  ball  used  in  a  regular  match  game  prove,  on  exami¬ 
nation  by  the  umpire,  to  be  illegal  in  size,  weight  or  materials,  balls  of  the 
sumo  manufacture  shall  not  be  used  thereafter  in  regular  match  games. 

4.  — When  the  ball  becomes  out  of  shape,  or  cut  or  ripped  so  as  to  expose 
the  yarn,  or  in  any  way  so  injured  a3  to  be  unfit  for  fair  use,  a  new  ball  shall 
be  called  for  by  the  umpire  at  the  end  of  an  even  innings,  at  the  request  of 
either  captain.  Should  the  ball  be  lost  during  a  game,  the  umpire  shall,  at 
the  expiration  of  five  minutes,  call  for  a  new  ball. 

THE  BAT. 

5.  — The  bat  must  be  round,  and  must  not  exceed  two  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter  in  the  thickest  part.  It  must  be  made  wholly  of  wood,  and  shall  not 
exceed  forty-two  inches  in  length. 

THE  BASES. 

6. — The  bases  must  be  four  in  number,  and  they  must  be  placed  and 
securely  fastened  upon  each  corner  of  a  square,  the  sides  of  which  are 
respectively  thirty  yards.  The  bases  must  be  so  constructed  and  placed  as  to 
be  distinctly  seen  by  the  umpire,  and  must  cover  a  space  equal  to  one  square 
foot  of  surface.  The  first,  second  and  third  bases  shall  be  canvas  bags, 
painted  white  and  filled  with  some  soft  material.  The  home  base  shall  bo 
of  white  marble  or  stone,  so  fixed  in  the  ground  as  to  be  even  with  the  surface, 
and  with  one  corner  facing  the  pitcher’s  position,  said  corner  touching  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  the  foul  lines. 

7.  — The  base  from  which  the  ball  is  struck  shall  be  designated  the  home 
base,  and  must  be  directly  opposite  the  second  base.  The  first  base  must 
always  be  that  upon  the  right  hand,  and  the  third  base  that  upon  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  striker  when  occupying  his  position  at  the  home-base.  In  all  match 
games,  lines  oounecting  the  home  and  first  bases,  aud  the  home  and  third 
bases,  and  also  the  lines  of  the  striker’s  and  pitcher’s  peak  ions,  shall  bo 
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marked  by  the  use  of  chalk  or  other  suitable  material,  so  a,s  to  be  distinctly 
seen  by  the  umpire.  The  line  of  the  home-base  shall  extend  four  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  base,  and  shall  be  drawn  through  its  centre  and  parallel  with 
a  line  extending  from  first  to  third  base. 

RULE  II.— PLAYING  THE  GAME. 

THE  INNINGS. 

Section  1. — The  game  shall  consist  of  nine  innings  to  each  side,  but  should 
the  score  then  be  a  tie,  play  shall  be  continued  until  a  majority  of  runs  for 
one  side,  upon  an  equal  number  of  innings,  shall  be  declared,  when  the  game 
shall  end.  All  innings  shall  be  concluded  when  the  third  hand  is  put  out. 

PLAYING  POSITIONS. 

2.  — Positions  of  players  and  choice  of  first  innings  shall  be  determined  by 
the  two  captains.  The  fielders  of  each  club  shall  take  any  position  in  the  field 
their  captain  may  assign  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  pitcher,  who  must 
deliver  the  ball  from  his  appointed  position. 

SUBSTITUTING  A  PLAYER. 

3.  — No  player  taking  part  in  a  game  shall  be  replaced  by  another  after  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  innings,  except  as  provided  in  Section  14  of 

Rule  YI. 

A  LEGAL  GAME. 

4  — No  game  shall  be  considered  as  played  unless  five  innings  on  each  side 
shall  be  completed.  Should  darkness  or  rain  intervene  before  the  third  hand 
is  put  out  in  the  closing  part  of  the  fifth  innings  of  a  game,  the  umpire  shall 
declare  “  No  game.” 

A  DRAWN  GAME. 

6. — Whenever  a  game  of  five  or  more  innings  is  stopped  by  rain  or  darkness, 
and  the  score  at  the  time  is  equal  on  the  even  iDnings  played,  the  game  shall 
be  declared  drawn,  but  under  no  other  circumstances  (except  as  provided  in 
section  8),  shall  a  drawn  game  be  declared. 

A  GAME  STOPPED  BY  BAIN. 

6. — Should  rain  commence  to  fall  during  the  progress  of  a  match  game,  the 
umpire  must  note  the  time  it  began,  and  should  it  continue  for  five  minutes, 
he  shall,  at  the  request  of  either  captain,  suspend  play.  Such  suspended 
game  shall  not  be  resumed  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  the  ground  is 
in  fit  condition  for  fair  fielding 

BEGINNING  A  GAME. 

7.  — When  the  umpire  calls  “  play,”  the  game  must  at  once  be  proceeded 
with.  Should  either  party  fail  to  take  their  appointed  positions  in  the  game 
or  to  commence  play  as  requested,  the  umpire  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  five 
minutes,  declare  the  game  forfeited  by  the  nine  that  refuses  to  play.  When 
the  umpire  calls  “  time,”  play  shall  be  suspended  until  he  call  play  ”  again, 
and  during  the  interim  no  player  shall  be  put  out,  base  be  run  or  run  be 
scored. 

SUSPENSION  OF  PLAY. 

8. — The  umpire,  in  any  match  game,  shall  determine  when  play  shall  be 
suspended,  and  if  the  game  cannot  be  fairly  concluded,  it  shall  be  decided  by 
the  score  of  the  last  equal  innings  played,  unless  one  nine  shall  have  complet¬ 
ed  their  innings,  and  the  other  nine  shall  have  equalled  or  exceeded  the  score 
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of  their  opponents  in  their  inoompleted  innings,  in  which  case  the  game  shall 
be  decided  by  the  total  score  obtainod,  which  score  shall  be  recorded  as  the 
score  of  the  game. 

CLOSING  PLAT. 

9.— When  the  umpire  calls  a  game  it  shall  end,  but  when  he  merely  suspends 
play  for  any  stated  period,  it  may  be  resumed  at  the  point  at  which  it  was 
suspended  ;  provided  such  suspension  does  not  extend  beyond  the  day  of  the 
match. 

RULE  III. 

THE  PLATERS  AND  THEIR  STATUS. 

Section  1.— Every  player  taking  part  in  a  regular  match  game,  no  matter 
what  number  of  innings  be  played,  shall  be  considered  a  member  of  the  club 
with  which  he  plays.  All  matches  shall  be  considered  regular  in  the  meaning 
of  this  rule  in  which  nines  of  two  contesting  clubs  of  this  Association  take 
part. 

PROHIBITING  GAMBLING 

2.— Any  player  who  shall,  in  any  way,  be  interested  in  any  bet  or  wager  on 
the  game  in  which  he  takes  part,  either  as  umpire,  player,  or  scorer,  or  who 
shall  purchase  or  have  purchased  for  him  any  “  pool  ”  or  chance  -  sold  or  given 
away— on  the  game  he  plays  in,  shall  be  dishonorably  expelled,  both  from  the 
club  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  from  the  Professioual  Association.  A  player 
who  shall  be  similarly  interested  in  any  regular  match  game  between  two 
clubs  of  the  Association,  shall  be  suspended  from  legal  service  as  member  for 
the  season  during  which  he  shall  have  violated  this  rule. 

RULE  IY.-THE  PITCHING  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  PITCHER’8  POSITION. 

Section  1.— The  pitcher’s  position  shall  be  within  a  space  of  ground  six 
feet  square,  the  front  line  of  which  shall  be  distant  forty-five  feet  from  the 
centre  of  the  home  base,  and  the  centre  of  the  square  shall  be  equi -distant 
from  the  first  and  the  third  bases.  Each  corner  of  the  square  shall  be  marked 
by  a  flat  iron  plate  or  stone  six  inches  square  fixed  in  the  ground  even  with 
the  surface. 

A  FAIR  DELIVERT. 

2. — The  player  who  delivers  the  ball  to  the  bat  must  do  so  while  within  the 
lines  of  the  pitcher’s  position.  He  must  remain  within  them  until  the  ball 
has  left  hi9  hand,  and  he  shall  not  make  any  motion  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the 
bat  while  any  part  of  his  person  is  outside  the  lines  of  the  pitcher’s  position. 
The  ball  must  be  delivered  to  the  bat  with  the  arm  swinging  nearly  perpen¬ 
dicular  at  the  side  of  the  body,  and  tlio  hand  in  swinging  forward  must  pass 
below  the  hip. 

AN  UNFAIR  DELIVERT. 

3.  — Should  the  pitcher  deliver  the  ball  by  an  overhand  throw,  a  “  foul 
balk  ”  shall  be  declared.  Any  outward  swing  of  the  arm,  or  any  other  swing 
save  that  of  the  perpendicular  movement  referred  to  in  section  2  of  this  rule, 
shall  be  considered  an  overhand  throw. 

FOUL  BALKING. 

4. — When  a  “  foul  balk  ”  is  called,  the  umpire  shall  warn  the  pitcher  of  the 
penalty  incurred  by  such  uufair  delivery,  und  should  such  delivery  be  con- 
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tinued  until  three  foul  balks  have  been  called  in  one  innings,  the  umpire  shall 
declare  the  game  forfeited. 

ORDINARY  BALKING. 

5. — Should  the  pitcher  make  any  motion  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  bat  and 
fail  so  to  deliver  it— except  the  ball  be  accidentally  dropped— or  should  he  un¬ 
necessarily  delay  the  game  by  not  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat,  or  should  he, 
when  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  ball,  have  any  part  of  his  person  outside  the 
lines  of  his  position,  the  umpire  shall  call  a  “  balk,”  and  players  occupying 
the  bases  shall  take  one  base  each. 

FAIR  BALLS. 

6.  —  Every  ball  fairly  delivered  and  sent  in  to  the  bat  over  the  home  base 
and  at  the  height  called  for  by  the  batsman,  shall  be  considered  a  good  ball. 

PENALTY  FOR  UNFAIR  BALLS. 

7. — All  balls  delivered  to  the  bat  which  are  not  sent  in  over  the  home  base 
and  at  the  height  called  for  by  the  batsman,  shall  be  considered  unfair  balls, 
and  every  third  ball  so  delivered  must  be  called.  When  “  three  balls  '’  have 
been  called,  the  striker  shall  take  first  base,  and  all  players  who  are  thereby 
forced  to  leave  a  base  shall  take  one  base.  No  “  ball”  shall  be  called  until 
the  ball  has  passed  the  home  base. 

STRIKING  AT  CALLED  BALLS. 

8.  — Should  the  batsman  strike  at  a  ball  on  which  a  “  ball”  has  been  called, 
such  call  shall  be  considered  void,  and  the  ball  be  regarded  as  fairly  delivered. 

REGULAR  DEAD  BALLS. 

9. — All  balls  delivered  to  the  bat  which  shall  touch  the  striker’s  bat  without 
being  struck  at,  or  his  (the  batsman’s)  person  while  standing  in  his  position, 
or  which  shall  hit  the  person  of  the  umpire — unless  it  be  a  passed  ball— shall 
be  considered  dead  balls  and  shall  be  so  called  by  the  umpire,  and  no  players 
shall  be  put  out,  base  De  run,  or  run  be  scored  on  any  such  ball. 

RULE  V.-THE  BATTING  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  STRIKER’S  POSITION. 

Section  1.— The  batsman’s  or  striker’s  position  shall  be  within  a  space  of 
ground  located  on  either  side  of  the  home  base,  six  feet  long  by  three  feet 
wide,  extending  two  feet  in  front  of  and  four  feet  behind  the  line  of  the 
home  base,  and  with  its  nearest  line  distant  one  foot  from  the  home  base. 

THE  STRIKING  ORDER. 

2.  — The  batsmen  must  take  their  positions  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  named  on  the  score-book.  After  the  first  innings,  the  first  striker  in 
each  innings  shall  be  the  batsman  whose  name  lollows  that  of  the  third  man 
out  in  the  preceding  innings. 

TAKING  POSITION. 

3.  — Any  batsman  failing  to  take  Ins  position  at  the  bat  in  his  order  of 
striking— unless  by  reason  of  illness  or  injury,  or  by  consent  of  the  captains 
of  the  contesting  nines— shall  be  declared  out,  unless  the  error  be  discovered 
before  a  fair  ball  has  been  struck,  or  the  striker  put  out. 

REFUSING  TO  STRIKE. 

4. — Any  batsman  failing  to  take  his  position  at  the  bat  within  three  minutes 
after  the  umpire  has  called  for  the  striker,  shall  be  declared  out. 
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SPECIAL  PALLS  TO  STRIKE  AT. 

5.  — The  batsman,  on  taking  his  position,  must  call  for  cither  a  “ high  ball ,** 
a  “  loiv  ball”  or  a  “ fair  ball”  and  the  umpire  shall  notify  the  pitcher  to  de¬ 
liver  the  ball  as  required ;  such  call  shall  not  be  changed  after  the  first  ball 
delivered. 

6.  — A  “  high  ball  ”  shall  be  one  sent  in  above  the  waist  of  the  batsman,  but 
not  higher  than  his  shoulder.  A  “low  ball”  shall  be  one  sent  in  not  lower 
than  within  one  foot  of  the  ground ,  but  not  higher  than  his  waist.  A  “ fair 
ball  ”  shall  be  one  between  the  range  of  shoulder  high  and  one  foot  from  the 
ground.  All  the  above  must  be  over  the  home-base,  and,  when  fairly  delivered, 
shall  be  considered  good  balls  to  the  bat. 

PUTTING  OUT  ON  STRIKES. 

7. — Should  the  batsman  fail  to  strike  at  a  “  good  ball,”  or  should  he  strike 
at  and  fail  to  bit  the  ball,  the  umpire  shall  call  “  one  strike,”  and  “  two  strikes,” 
should  he  again  fail.  When  two  strikes  have  been  called,  should  the  bats¬ 
man  not  strike  at  the  next  “  good  ball,”  the  umpire  shall  warn  him  by  call¬ 
ing  “  good  ball.”  But  should  he  strike  at  and  fail  to  hit  the  ball,  or  should 
he  fail  to  strike  at  or  to  hit  the  next  good  ball,  “  three  strikes  ”  must  be  call¬ 
ed,  and  the  batsman  must  run  to  first  base,  as  in  the  case  of  hitting  a  fair 
ball. 

A  FAIR  STRIKE. 

8.  — The  batsman,  when  in  the  act  of  striking  at  the  ball,  must  stand  with¬ 
in  the  lines  of  his  position. 

AN  UNFAIR  STRIKE. 

9. — Should  the  batsman  step  outside  the  lines  of  his  position  when  ho 
strikes  the  ball,  the  umpire  shall  call  “  foul  strike  and  out,”  and  base-run¬ 
ners  shall  return  to  the  bases  they  occupied  when  the  ball  was  hit. 

FOUL  BALL  LINES. 

10.  — The  foul  ball  lines  shall  be  unlimited  in  length,  and  shall  run  from  the 
front  corner  of  th,s  home  base  through  the  centre  of  first  and  third  bases  to 
the  foul  posts,  which  shall  be  located  at  the  boundary  of  the  field  and  within 
the  range  of  home  and  first  base,  and  home  and  third  base.  Said  lines  shall 
bo  marked,  and  on  the  inside,  from  base  to  base,  with  chalk,  or  some  other 
white  substance,  so  as  to  be  plainly  seen  by  the  umpire. 

HITTING  A  FAIR  BALL. 

11.  — If  the  ball  from  a  fair  stroke  of  the  bat  first  touches  the  ground,  tho 
person  of  a  player,  or  any  other  object,  either  in  front  of  or  on  the  foul-ball 
lines,  it  shall  be  considered  fair. 

HITTING  A  FOUL  BALL. 

12  — If  the  ball  from  a  fair  stroke  of  the  bat  first  touches  the  ground,  the 
person  of  a  player,  or  any  other  object  behind  the  foul-ball  lines,  it  shall  be 
declared  f'>ul,  and  the  ball  so  hit  shall  be  called  foul  by  the  umpire  even  be¬ 
fore  touching  the  ground,  if  it  be  seen  falling  foul. 

STRIKING  AT  CALLED  BALLS. 

13.— Should  the  batsman  strike  at  or  hit  any  bull  on  which  a  “ball”  has 
1  eimcallc  1,  tho  umpire  shall  disregard  the  call  of  such  “  ball,”  and  render 
his  occi  .ioa  simply’  oa  the  strike  or  hi  i  mi  ie. 
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BECOMING  BASE  RUNNERS. 

14.  — When  the  batsman  has  fairly  struck  a  fair  ball,  he  shall  vacate  his 
position,  and  he  shall  then  be  considered  a  base-runner  until  he  is  put  out  or 
scores  his  run. 

HOW  BATSMEN  ABE  PUT  OUT. 

15. — The  batsman  shall  be  declared  out  by  the  umpire  as  follows : 

If  a  fair  or  foul  ball  be  caught  before  touching  the  ground,  provided  it  be 
not  caught  in  a  player’s  hat  or  cap. 

If  a  foul  ball  be  similarly  held,  or  after  touching  the  ground  but  once. 

If  a  fair  ball  be  securely  held  by  a  fielder  while  touching  first  base  with 
any  part  of  his  person  before  the  base-runner  touches  said  base. 

If  after  three  strikes  have  been  called,  he  fails  to  touch  first  base  before 
the  ball  is  legally  held  there. 

If  after  three  strikes  have  been  called,  the  ball  be  caught  before  touching 
the  ground  or  after  touching  the  ground  but  once. 

If  he  wilfully  strikes  at  the  ball  to  hinder  the  ball  from  being  caught,  or 
makes  a  “  foul  strike.” 

RULE  VI.— RUNNING  THE  BASES. 

TOUCHING  THE  BASES. 

Section  1.— Players  running  bases  must  touch  each  base  in  regular  order, 
viz.,  first,  second,  third,  and  home  base  ;  and  when  obliged  to  return  to  bases 
they  have  occupied  they  must  retouch  them  in  reverse  order.  No  base  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  occupied  or  held  until  it  has  been  touched. 

BEING  FORGED  OFF. 

2  — No  player  running  the  bases  shall  be  forced  to  vacate  the  base  he  occu¬ 
pies  unless  by  the  act  of  the  batsman  in  striking  a  fair  ball.  Should  the  first 
base  be  occupied  by  a  base-runner  when  a  fair  ball  is  struck,  the  base-runner 
shall  cease  to  be  entitled  to  bold  said  base  until  the  player  running  lo  first 
base  shall  be  put  out.  The  same  rule  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  the  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  other  bases  under  similar  circumstances.  No  base-runner  shall 
be  forced  to  vacate  the  base  he  occupies  if  the  base-runner  succeeding  him  is 
not  thus  obliged  to  vacate  his  base. 

3.—  Players  forced  to  vacate  their  bases  may  be  put  out  by  any  fielders  in 
the  same  manner  as  w.hen  running  to  first  base. 

OVERRUNINNG  FIRST  BASK. 

4 — The  player  running  to  first  base  shall  be  at  liberty  to  overrun  said  base 
without  his  being  put  out  for  being  off  the  base  after  first  touching  it,  pro¬ 
vided  that  in  so  overrunning  the  base  he  make  no  attempt  to  run  to  second 
base.  In  such  case  he  must  return  at  once  and  retouch  first  base,  and  after 
retouching  said  base  he  can  be  put  out  as  at  any  other  base.  If,  in  so  over¬ 
running  first  base,  he  also  attempts  to  run  to  second  base,  he  shall  forfeit  such 
exemption  from  being  put  out. 

GOING  BEYOND  THE  LINE. 

5. — Any  player  running  a  base  who  shall  run  beyond  three  feet  from  the 
line  from  base  to  base  in  order  to  avoid  being  touched  by  the  ball  in  the 
hands  of  a  fielder,  shall  be  declared  out  by  the  umpire,  with  or  without  ap¬ 
peal. 
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SCORING  A  RUN. 

G. — One  rim  shall  bo  scored  every  time  a  base-runner,  after  having  regu¬ 
larly  touched  the  first  three  bases,  shall  touch  the  home-base  before  three 
hands  are  out.  If  the  third  hand  out  is  forced  out,  or  is  put  out  before  reach¬ 
ing  first  base,  a  run  shall  not  be  scored. 

BASES  ON  A  REGULAR  BALK. 

7. — -When  a  “balk  M  is  called  by  the  umpire,  every  player  running  the  bases 
shall  take  one  base  without  being  put  out. 

BASES  ON  CALLED  BALLS. 

8. — When  three  “  balls”  have  been  called  by  the  umpire,  the  batsman  shall 
take  one  base  without  being  put  out,  and  should  any  base-runner  be  forced 
thereby  to  vacate  his  base,  he  also  shall  take  one  base.  Each  base-runner 
thus  given  a  base  shall  be  at  liberty  to  run  to  other  bases  besides  the  base 
given,  but  only  at  the  risk  of  being  put  out  in  so  running. 

nOLDING  A  BASE. 

9.  — A  player  running  bases  shall  be  considered  as  holding  a  base,  viz.,  en¬ 
titled  to  occupy  it,  until  he  shall  have  regularly  touched  the  next  base  in 
order. 

RUNNING  ON  FLY  BALLS. 

10.  — No  base  shall  be  run  or  run  be  scored  when  a  fair  or  foul  ball  lias  been 
caught  or  momentarily  held  before  touching  the  ground,  unless  the  base  held 
when  the  ball  was  hit  is  retouched  by  the  base-runner  after  the  ball  has  been 
so  caught  or  held  by  the  fielder. 

RETURNING  ON  FOUL  BALL8. 

11. — No  run  or  base  can  be  made  upon  a  foul  ball  that  shall  touch  the 
ground  before  being  caught  or  held  by  a  fielder,  and  any  player  running  bases 
shall  return,  without  being  put  out,  to  the  base  he  occupied  when  the  ball 
was  struck,  and  remain  on  such  base  until  the  ball  is  held  by  the  pitcher. 

12. — Any  player  running  the  bases  on  fair  or  foul  balls  caught  before 
touching  the  ground  must  return  to  the  base  he  occupied  when  the  ball  was 
struck,  and  retouch  such  base  before  attempting  to  make  another  or  score  a 
run,  and  said  player  shall  be  liable  to  be  put  out  in  so  returning,  as  in  the 
case  of  running  to  first  base  when  a  fair  ball  is  hit  and  not  caught  flying. 

OBSTRUCTION  BY  FIELDERS. 

13.  — If  the  player  running  the  bases  is  prevented  from  making  a  base  by 
the  obstruction  of  an  adversary,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  that  base  und  shall  not 
be  put  out. 

BASE-RUNNING  SUBSTITUTES. 

14  — No  player  shall  be  allowed  a  substitute  iu  running  the  bases,  except 
for  illness  or  injury,  unless  by  special  consent  of  the  captain  of  the  opposing 
nine  ;  in  such  case  the  latter  shall  select  the  player  to  run  as  substitute.  The 
s  ubstitute  in  question  shall  take  his  position  so  as  to  cross  the  batsman’s  posi¬ 
tion,  and  in  front  of  the  home-base,  and  he  shall  not  start  to  run  until  the 
ball  is  struck  at  or  hit.  The  substitute  shall  be  the  player  running  the  bases. 

PUTTING  OUT  BASE-RUNNERS. 

15. — Any  player  running  the  bases  shall  be  declared  out  if,  at  any  time, 
while  the  ball  is  in  play,  be  be  touched  by  a  flakier,  with  the  ba  1  in  hand, 
without  some  part  of  his  person  is  touching  a  base.  Should  the  said  Holder, 
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while  in  the  act  of  touching  the  base-runner,  have  the  ball  knocked  out  of  his 
hand,  the  player  so  touched  shall  be  declared  out. 

If  a  bail  be  held  by  a  fielder  on  the  first  base  before  the  base-runner,  after 
hitting  a  fair  ball,  touches  that  base,  he  shall  be  declared  out. 

Any  base-runner  failing  to  touch  the  base  he  runs  for,  shall  be  declared 
out  if  the  ball  be  held  by  a  fielder,  while  touching  said  base,  before  the  base- 
runner  returns  and  touches  it. 

Any  base-runner  who  shall  in  any  way  interfere  with  or  obstruct  a  fielder 
while  attempting  to  catch  a  fair  fly-ball,  or  a  foul  ball,  shall  be  declared  out 
by  the  umpire,  with  or  without  appeal.  If  he  wilfully  obstructs  a  fielder  from 
fielding  a  ball,  he  shall  be  similarly  declared  out,  and  if  he  intentionally  kick 
or  let  the  ball  strike  him,  he  shall  be  declared  out. 

RULE  VII.—1 THE  UMPIRE’S  DUTIES. 

Section  1. — In  selecting  an  umpire  for  a  match  game  the  visiting  club 
shall  submit  the  names  of  five  persons  competent  to  act,  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  visiting  club.  From  this  list  the  local  club  shall  select  two 
or  more  names,  and  answer  not  later  than  the  following  day.  Should 
the  visiting  club  be  unable  to  secure  the  services  of  either  of  the  two  persons 
selected,  then  two  more  names  shall  be  submitted  to  the  local  club  to  com¬ 
plete  the  list  for  them  to  select  from.  In  case  of  the  failure  of  the  local 
club  to  select  two  of  the  names  within  forty-eight  hours  after  said  names 
have  been  telegraphed  by  the  visiting  club — if  within  five  days  of  the  day  of 
the  game — then  the  visiting  club  shall  be  at  liberty  to  select  one  from  the 
list  of  names  sent,  who  shall  act  as  umpire.  All  correspondence  in  relation 
to  the  above  shall  be  by  telegraph. 

2  —The  umpire  shall  not  be  changed  during  the  progress  of  a  match  game, 
except  for  reason  of  illness  or  injury,  or  by  the  consent  of  the  captains  of  the 
two  contesting  nines,  in  case  he  shall  have  wilfully  violated  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

3. — Before  the  commencement  of  a  match,  the  umpire  shall  see  that  the 
rules  governing  the  materials  of  the  game,  and  also  those  applicable  to  the 
positions  of  batsman  and  pitcher  are  strictly  observed.  Also  that  the  fence  in 
the  rear  of  the  catcher’s  position  is  distant  not  less  than  ninety  feet  from  the 
home-base,  except  it  mark  the  boundary  line  of  the  field,  in  which  case  the 
umpire,  for  every  ball  passing  the  catcher  and  touching  the  fence,  shall  give 
each  base-runner  one  base  without  his  being  put  out. 

Before  calling  “  play,”  the  umpire  shall  ask  the  captain  of  the  players  on 
whose  ground  the  match  is  played,  whether  or  not  there  are  any  special 
ground  rules  to  be  enforced,  and  if  there  are,  he  shall  take  note  of  such  rules 
and  see  that  they  are  duly  enforced,  provided  they  do  not  conflict  with  any 
rules  of  the  game. 

4.  — No  decision  rendered  by  the  umpire  on  any  point  of  play  in  base-run¬ 
ning  shall  be  reversed  upon  the  testimony  of  any  of  the  players.  But  if  it 
shall  be  shown  by  the  two  captains  of  the  contesting  clubs  that  the  umpire 
has  palpably  misinterpreted  the  rules  or  given  an  erroneous  decision,  he  shall 
reverse  said  decision. 
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5.  — Should  the  umpire  bo  unable  to  see  whether  a  catch  has  been  fairly 
made  or  not,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  bystanders,  and  to  render 
his  decision  according  to  the  fairest  testimony  at  command. 

6.  — No  person,  not  engaged  in  the  game,  shall  be  permitted  to  occupy  any 
position  within  the  lines  ot  the  field  of  contest,  or  in  any  way  to  interrupt  the 
umpire  during  the  progress  of  the  game.  No  player  shall  be  permitted  to 
converse  with  the  umpire  during  any  part  of  the  contest,  except  the  two 
captains  of  the  contesting  nines,  and  then  only  as  provided  in  sectiou  i  of  this 
rule. 

7.  — The  umpire  shall  render  no  decision  in  the  game  except  when  appealed 
to  by  a  player,  unless  expressly  required  to  do  so  by  the  rules  of  the  game, 
as  in  calling  “  balls,”  etc. 

8. — The  umpire  shall  not  enter  the  in-field  while  the  ball  is  in  play,  and  he 
shall  require  the  players  on  the  batting  side  who  are  not  at  the  bat  or  run¬ 
ning  the  bases,  to  keep  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  fifty  feet  from  the  line 
of  home  and  first  base  and  home  and  third  base,  or  farther  off  if  he  so  de¬ 
cide.  The  captain  and  one  assistant  only  shall  be  permitted  to  direct  players 
running  the  bases,  and  they  must  not  approach  within  fifteen  feet  of  the 
foul  lines. 

9. — Should  any  fielder  stop  or  catch  the  ball  with  his  hat,  cap,  or  any  part 
of  his  dress,  the  umpire  should  call  “  dead  ball,”  and  base-runners  shall  each 
be  entitled  to  two  bases  for  any  fair  hit  ball  so  stopped  or  caught.  Should  the 
ball  be  wilfully  stopped  by  any  outside  person  not  engaged  in  the  game,  the 
umpire  must  call  “  dead  ball,”  and  players  running  bases  at  the  time  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  bases  they  were  running  for,  and  the  ball  be  regarded  as  dead 
until  settled  in  the  hands  of  the  pitcher  while  standing  withiu  the  lines  of  his 
position. 

10.  —Any  match  game  in  which  the  umpire  shall  declare  any  section  of  this 
code  of  rules  to  have  been  wilfully  violated  shall  at  once  be  declared  by  him 
to  have  been  forfeited  by  the  club  at  fault. 

11. — No  manager,  captain,  or  player  shall  address  the  audience,  except  in 
case  of  necessary  explanation;  and  any  manager, captain,  or  player  who  shall 
use  abusive,  threatening,  or  improper  language  to  the  audience,  shall  be 
punished  by  suspension  from  play  for  twenty  days  and  forfeiture  of  his  salary 
for  such  period. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  PULES. 

The  amendments  made  to  the  two  Codes  of  playing  rules  by  the 
National  Amateur  Association  and  the  Western  Professional  Associa¬ 
tion,  include  the  following  changes,  which  are  explained  in  the  order 
of  the  rules  given  in  each  code. 

THE  BALL. 

The  ball  is  of  the  same  size,  weight  and  material  as  it  was  last  sea¬ 
son,  except  that  in  the  Amateur  Code  it  is  optional  with  clubs,  by 
mutual  agreement,  to  use  a  ball  composed  wholly  of  yam  and  leather, 
without  rubber,  and  in  the  Professional  Code  the  rubber,  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  ball  must  not  exceed  one  ounce,  but  any  less  quan¬ 
tity  can  be  used.  When  a  ball  is  lost  by  the  Professional  Code,  five 
minutes  only  is  allowed  to  find  it.  In  the  Amateur  Code  nothing  is 
said  about  a  lost  ball. 

drawn:  games. 

In  the  Amateur  Code  special  mention  is  made  in  the  section 
governing  drawn  games,  of  the  exception  made  in  favor  of  a  game 
drawn  in  an  incompleted  innings.  In  the  Professional  Code  the  two 
sections  conflict. 

PITCHING. 

In  both  codes  the  rule  governing  the  delivery  of  the  ball  is  the 
same,  every  third  unfair  ball  being  called  in  the  order  of  its  de¬ 
livery.  The  ball,  too,  can  be  sent  in  by  a  toss ,  a  pitch ,  a  jerk  or  an 
under -hand  throio ,  provided  that  in  either  form  of  delivery  the  hand 
holding  the  ball  is  swung  forward  in  its  delivery  so  as  to  pass  beioio 
the  hip.  If  it  is  swung  forward  on  the  line  of  the  hip  it  is  an  illegal 
delivery.  It  must  pass  below  the  hip. 

FAIR  BALLS. 

In  the  Amateur  Code  a  ball  sent  in  over  the  home-base  and  at  the 
height  called  for  by  the  batsman,  is  designated  as  “a  fair  ball.” 
In  the  Professional  Code  such  ball  is  called  “  a  good  ball.”  The  for¬ 
mer  term  is  the  most  appropriate,  as  it  is  expressly  defined  in  the 
rules  in  contradistinction  to  “  an  unfair  ball.” 

DEAD  BALLS. 

In  the  Amateur  Code  every  ball  touching  the  striker’s  person  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  called  ball.  In  the  Professional  Code  it  is  very  properly 
made  a  dead  ball. 

SPECIFYING  BALLS. 

The  rule  giving  the  batsman  the  privilege  of  calling  for  a  ball  at 
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a  specified  height  from  the  ground  is  worded  in  the  Professional  Code 
so  as  to  allow  him  to  call  tor  a  “  high,”  a  “  low,”  or  a  “  fair  ”  ball, 
the  latter  being  a  ball  sent  in  not  lower  than  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
nor  higher  than  the  batsman’s  shoulder.  The  Amateur  rule  is  the 
same  in  effect  though  worded  differently,  the  latter  regarding  silence 
in  not  calling  either  a  “  high  ”  or  “low ”  ball  as  indicative  of  the  de¬ 
sire  for  a  ball  as  described  in  the  other  code  as  a  “  fair  ”  ball. 

CALLING  STRIKES. 

The  rule  applicable  to  the  calling  ot  strikes  is  practically  the  same 
in  both  codes,  though  worded  differently.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
strikes  can  be  called  on  the  batsman  on  the  first  and  second  ball  sent 
in  over  the  base,  and  at  the  height  called  for.  On  the  third  such  ball 
sent  in,  however,  the  umpire  cannot  call  a  strike,  his  duty  being 
simply  to  warn  the  striker  that  he  will  call  a  strike  on  the  next  fair 
ball  not  struck  at,  which  is  thef'lfourth  ;  the  warning  being  given  in 
the  Professional  Code  by  the  words  “  good  ball,”  and  in  the  Amateur 
by  the  words  “  I  shall  call  the  next,”  or  by  words  to  that  effect.  Of 
course  the  pitcher,  by  this  rule  in  both  codes,  has  decidedly  tho  best 
of  the  batsman,  the  rule  inflicting  a  penalty  for  unfair  play  in  the  two 
positions  being  very  unequal. 

FOUL  STRIKES. 

In  the  Amateur  Coda  two  foul  strikes  are  required  to  be  made  be¬ 
fore  the  striker  can  be  given  out  on  foul  strikes,  but  he  can  be  caught 
out  on  the  first  foul  strike.  In  the  Professional  Code  the  first  “  foul 
strike  ”  puts  him  out. 

RUNNING  BASES  ON  FOULS. 

In  both  codes  the  rule  governing  the  running  of  bases  on  foul  balls 
has  been  amended  so  as  to  allow  the  base-runner,  who  starts  to  run  on 
a  foul  ball,  to  return  to  the  base  he  left  without  being  put  out.  Last 
season  the  base-runner  under  such  circumstances  could  be  put  out  by 
the  ball  being  held  on  the  base  he  had  to  return  to  before  he  touched 
it,  after  the  ball  had  been  held  by  the  pitcher. 

RUNNING  BASES  AFTER  FLY  CATCHES. 

Last  season  the  rule  governing  the  running  of  bases  on  fly  balls 
caught,  admitted  of  the  base-runner’s  leaving  the  base  he  held,  when 
the  ball  was  hit,  the  moment  the  ball  was  held  on  the  fly,  but  only  in 
the  case  of  fair  fly  balls  caught.  In  the  case  of  foul  fly  balls  caught, 
the  base-runner  had  to  hold  the  base  he  returned  to  until  the  foul  ball 
was  first  held  by  the  pitcher.  This  is  the  case  this  season  in  regard  to 
foul  balls  caught  on  the  bound  ;  but  in  the  case  of  foul  balls  caught 
on  the  fly,  the  base-runner  is  now  allowed  to  leave  the  base  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  moment  the  foul  ball  is  caught  on  the  fly,  just  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  a  fair  ball  so  caught. 
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BASE-RUNNERS  TOUCHING  BASE  BAGS. 

In  the  Amateur  Code  the  rule  is  the  same  as  last  year  in  its  word¬ 
ing  in  reference  to  a  base  becoming  unfastened.  But  in  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Code  this  season  there  is  nothing  in  the  code  referring  to  the 
point,  and  therefore  the  umpire  in  a  Professional  match  will  scarcely 
know  how  to  decide  when  the  base  bag  becomes  loose  from  the  post, 
and  the  baseman  happens  to  stand  upon  the  post  instead  of  the  base. 

SCOEING  BUNS. 

The  Professional  Code  this  season  prevents  a  run  being  scored  if 
two  hands  are  out  when  a  base-runner  runs  home,  and  the  third  hand 
is  put  out  by  being  forced  off  at  second  base.  The  section  referred  to 
is  very  indefinitely  worded.  In  the  Amateur  Code  the  rule  is  the 
same  as  last  year. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RULES. 

Whatever  amendments  there  may  be  made  at  the  next  Annual 
Conventions,  the  two  following  sections  ought  certainly  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  both  the  Professional  and  Amateur  Codes,  the  first  referring 
to  called  balls,  and  the  second  to  called  strikes.  It  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  perfecting  of  the  rules  that  the  respective  powers  of 
attack  and  defence  should  be  governed  by  rules  bearing  fairly  and 
equally  upon  each  position,  and  the  experiences  of  the  past  ten  years 
of  play  in  the  Base-Ball  arena  has  pointed  out  no  wording  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  referring  to  the  penalties  for  an  unfair  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the 
bat,  and  for  unfair  play  by  the  batsman,  which  so  fully  meets  the 
point  as  the  two  appended  sections. 

CALLED  BALLS. 

6. — All  balls  delivered  to  the  bat  which  are  not  sent  in  over  the  home  base 
or  “  high  ”  or  “  low,’  as  called  for  by  the  batsman,  shall  be  considered  unfair 
balls,  and  every  second  ball  so  delivered  must  be  called  in  order  of  its  delivery  ■ 
and  when  three  such  “  balls  ”  have  been  called  the  striker  shall  take  first  base, 
and  all  players  who  are  thereby  forced  to  leave  a  base  shall  take  one  base. 
No  4i  ball  ”  shall  be  called  until  the  ball  has  passed  the  home  base. 

FAILING  TO  STRIKE  AT  FAIR  BALLS. 

9.— Should  the  batsman  fail  to  strike  at  exery  second  ball  sent  in  by  the 
pitcher  over  the  home-base,  and  within  the  specified  reach  of  the  bat,  the  um¬ 
pire  shall  call  “  one  strike  and  when  three  such  strikes  have  been  called,  the 
batsman  must  run  to  first  base,  as  in  the  case  of  hitting  a  fair  ball.  But  no 
such  strike  shall  be  called  on  any  ball  not  sent  in  at  the  height  ealled  for,  or 
not  sent  in  over  the  home -base.  But  should  neither  a  high  nor  a  low  ball  be 
called  for,  in  such  case  every  ball  sent  in  over  the  home-base,  not  lower  than 
one  foot  from  the  ground,  nor  higher  than  the  batsman’s  shoulder,  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  fairly-delivered  ball. 
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COPYRIGHTING  THE  RULES. 

In  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Western  Professional  Associa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  tlieir  playing  rules,  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  subject  will  uot  be  out  of  place. 

The  playing  rules  of  base-ball  were  first  given  to  the  ball  playing 
fraternity  by  the  National  Association  of  Base-Ball  Players,  in  1857. 
From  that  time  they  became  public  property ,  as  far  as  the  rules  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  concerned,  and  up  to  the  close  of  that  organization  they  re¬ 
mained  so,  with  all  the  amendments  made  to  them.  These  playing 
rules  have,  for  the  past  twelve  years,  been  amended  and  revised  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  accordance  with  suggestions  made  by  the  editor  of 
this  book.  While  the  “  Base  Ball  Guide,”  both  in  its  title  and  general 
contents,  has  been  a  copyright  work,  it  has  never  been  considered  by 
the  editor  or  the  publisher  that  the  playing  rules  were  copyright 
property,  only  the  explanatory  appendix,  and  the  other  portions  of  the 
book  being  claimed  as  such.  In  view  of  the  effort  made  by  the  new 
Professional  Association  to  copyright  the  playing  rules  they  have 
published  for  1870,  it  becomes  necessary  to  state  a  few  facts  for  the 
information  of  our  Professional  readers,  to  show  how  impossible  it  is 
for  any  organization  or  publisher  to  copyright  the  playing  rules  of  base¬ 
ball  as  they  now  exist. 

Below  we  present  extracts  from  the  printed  report  of  the  first  an¬ 
nual  Convention  of  Professional  Players,  which  was  held  in  Cleveland, 
in  March,  1872,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  Code  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Playing  Rules  then  and  there  adopted,  were  prepared  exclu¬ 
sively  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  that  this  code — the  basis  of  all  the  codes 
of  playing  rules  published  since — was  given  to  Mr.  De  Witt  to  be 
printed  as  the  official  code  of  the  Association,  and  by  him  it  was  copy¬ 
righted  in  his  “  Base-Ball  Guide.”  Now,  if  there  be  any  special  and 
exclusive  right  to  these  rules  as  acquired  by  copyright,  then  most  as¬ 
suredly  they  belong  to  Mr.  De  Witt,  and  no  changes  of  the  wording  or 
of  the  position  of  the  sections  can  vitiate  that  right.  The  extracts  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Evans,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  rules  for  the 
government  of  tlio  Association  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Chad¬ 
wick,  and,  as  amended,  were  adopted 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr  Robt.  M.  De  Witt  of  New  York, 
offering  to  print  the  official  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  and  of 
the  rules  adopted,  free  of  cost.  On  motion  the  proposition  of  Mr.  De  Witt 
was  accepted,  giving  him  authority  to  announce  the  book  so  published  by  him 
to  be  the  only  official  copy. 
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No.  160 


No.  161 


No.  163 


No.  162 


No.  166  No.  167 

Xbr  ■*  the  above  Styles,  set  first  cover  page  of  this  book. 


Enclose  10  Cents  for  our  new  Encyclopaedia,  containing 


No.  134 


No.  135.  3 


*o.  149. 


This  Class  of  Goods  is  sold  by  no  other  house* 

All  of  the  above  styles  are  copyrighted.  For  prices  see.  first  covc$ 

page  of  this  hook. 


No. 


No.  137. 


So.  139. 


*•1 


No.  126. 


No.  12a 


No.  136. 


rn  141. 


.i 


No.  164.  No-  165* 


E'er  prices  ol  the  above  styles  see  first  cover  page  of  this  book. 


MULULL”  timjUhJL'l'im  SJtLbJU 

Our  assortment  of  the  above  is  the  largest  in  the  country.  Clubs,  in  order¬ 
ing  selected  Bats  from  the  following  styles,  can  depend  on  getting  the  best 
in  the  market.  In  ordering,  order  by  numbers.  Also,  state  what  lengths 
are  required.  Men’s,  or  Regulation  Bats,  are  36,  38,  or  40  inches  long. 
Boys’  Bats  are  from  26  to  34  inches  long. 


No.  256.  Per  Doz.  Each. 


Men’s  Selected  Ash,  Bass,  Spruce  or  Am.  Willow  Bats,  $2.50  25c. 

As  above,  not  selected, .  2.00  20c. 

Boys’  Ash  Bats,  26  to  34  inch,  ...  $1.50  and  2.00  15c.  and  25c. 


No.  257.  Light  Am.  Willow,  Half  Polished,  per  doz.,  -  $5.00.  Each,  50c. 


No.  258. 

Sapling  Ash  Bats,  Wound  and  Waxed  Handles,  per  doz.,  $6.00.  Each,  50c. 


No.  259. 

Hill’s  Pat.  Fluted  Bat,  light  and  durable,  per  doz.,  -  $5.00.  Each,  50c. 


No.  260.  Hill’s  Pat.  Spring  Bat,  of  selected  Ash,  per  doz.,  $8.00.  Each,  75c. 


No.  261. 

American  Willow,  Full  French  Polishing,  per  doz.,  -  $8.00.  Each,  75c. 


No.  262.  American  Willow,  Loaded  at  Handle  with 

Ash — the  strongest  light  Bat  made — per  doz.,  -  -  $8.00.  Each,  <  5c. 


No.  263. 

Lyman’s  Patent  Self-adjusting  Loaded  Ash  Bat,  per  doz.,  $8.00.  Each,  /5c. 

- - o - 

pW"  Clubs  or  Dealers  ordering  half-doz.  assorted  Bats  at  one  time  are 
ntitled  to  our  doz.  prices.  Bats  by  Express,  C.  O.  D.,  or  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address,  126  AT A. SSA.TJ  STREET,  AT.  Y , 


Notice  to  Base  Ball  flayers  and  Dealers  in  Base  Ball  Goods, 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  Clubs  and  Dealers  to  the  fact  that  our  Profession 
Dead  Ball,  as  branded  in  the  cut  below,  reached  the  sale  of  2,000  doz.  in  1875.  The 
still  increasing  popularity  is  owing  to  their  holding  out  just  as  we  represent  thh 
being  made  of  1  oz.  moulded  rubber  and  the  finest  of  yarn,  and  covered  in  the  & 
manner,  and  sewed  with  double  linen  thread  which  effectually  prevents  the  if* 
from  ripping  until  wont  out.  They  are  equaled  by  none.  None  genuine  unle 
stamped  as  below. 


•  Pat.  Aug.  30i %  1870. 

Per  Doz. 

P,  &  S.  Professional  Dead  Red  Balls,  for  Match  Games,  $15  00 
“  “  “  White14  “  “  “  15  00 

“  Amateur  Red  or  White  Balls,  for  Practice  Games,  12  00 


' 

Sample  B.alni 
By  Mail, 

$1  50 
1  50 
1  25 


Clubs  or  Dealers  ordering  one  half  a  doz.  Balls  at  one  time  are  entitled  to  our  do/, 
rates.  We  shall  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  or  to  distant  localities.  The  Nei 
Postal  Law  enables  us  to  send  Balls,  post-paid,  for  75c.  per  doz.  extra,  on  receipt  o 
price.  ^Address, 


PECK  &  SNYDER,  Manufacturers, 

Nassau  St.,  IV.  Y. 


